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“SYLVIA SAT DOWN ON ONE OF THE TOMBS AND ‘THREW BACK HER HOOD.” 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER.* 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuor or “Tut Wortp Went Very Wet Tuen,” “ Att Sorrs anp 
Conpitions oF Men,” “* Cuitpxen or Greron,” “ ARMOREL OF 


Lyongsse,” “* For Farrit anp FReEEvOM,” ETO., ETO. 


Part ¥. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WAS SHE FAITHLESS? 
AM bound by every tie of affection and of nature to be- 
come the advocate of my own sister. I am well aware 
that much blame has been cast upon her, and that there are 
still many who speak of her with words of reproach, think- 
* Begun in Harreer’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXIV. 


ing her to be the guilty cause, by her wilful and whimsical 
ways, of all the trouble that followed. One unhappy wo- 
man there was, who, until the day of her death, never ceased 
to upbraid her, and (though causelessly) to curse her, and 
to wish her ill. But excuses can be made for that poor 
woman. 

If I am the advocate of my sister, I am happy in having 
no more to do than to represent the facts of the case—the 
bare, plain, unvarnished facts, without suppression of any 
point, and without exaggeration. I ask for nothing but sim- 
ple justice. Pity I am sure will be freely given to her, as 
unto one innocent and sorely tried. Wonder also, that such 
things should be permitted; but then we know not, even the 
wisest of us, so ignorant are we, any sound and solid rea- 
sons by which we may vindicate the Wisdom which con- 
ducts the world. 

We were all three, as I have said, brought up together; we 
were as two brothers and one sister; George and I sat on the 


same bench at school, and were flogged for the same offences; 
we played together in the gardens and in the Cloisters; we 
sat in the church together, and gazed upon the monuments 
of antiquity; we stood together in St. Katherine’s Square, 
and marvelled at the language of the sailors and the water 
men; when we grew older we ventured out in a boat among 
the crowds of barges and lighters in the pool 

George was apprenticed at fourteen. Sylvia was then about 
ten. He went away proud and joyful to go to sea. When 
he came home, three years later, he was a tall and handsome 
lad of seventeen; Sylvia was still little better than a child 

Again, three years later, he returned, twenty years of age, 
now already aman—much more manly than most young City 
beaux at the same age. He brought home, I remember, 
many pretty presents for Sylvia, things picked up in for- 
eign ports—I think he had spent all his money on gifts for 
Sylvia. 


(Continued on page 138.) 
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Smalleys Letters. 


LONDON LETTERS, AND SOME 
OTHERS. By Georce W. Smattey, London 
Correspondent of the New York Zribune. Vol. I. 
Personalities—Two Midlothian Campaigns. Vol. 


II. Notes on Social Life—Notes on Parliament 
Pageants — Miscellanies. 2 volumes. 8vo, 


Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 oo. 


For the most part Mr. Smalley tells of English life and Eng- 
lish public men, and what he has to tell is told in the best man- 
ner of what Matthew Arnold used to call the ‘‘ New Journal- 
ism.” . . . He has a keen eye for the salient points of character 
and individuality, a vivid way of presenting great scenes and 
memorable occasions, and a wide acquaintance with English 
social life, its ways and its personalities. —London Times. 

Will be read with interest and pleasure by everybody into 
whose hands they fall. Mr. Smalley is a keen observer of Eng- 
lish life, on its social as well as its political side. —. Y. Herald. 

Mr. George W. Smalley is a power in journalism. No letters 
written from England before his day, and no letters written 
since, have been comparable to his in dignity of style or author- 
ity of information. He has sources of news at his command 
that are closed to other correspondents; exalted personages 
break his bread and eat his salt, and cheerfully confide to him 
their secrets and gossip of government.—/PArladelphia Press. 

Any one into whose hands these volumes may fall, if he but 
open them, is sure to become a reader. He will alight on some 
passage which compels the perusal of at least two or three pages. 
After that he is no longer a free agent.— Glasgow Herald. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publish- 
ers, postage prepaid, to any part of the Uni ed States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price 
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‘SPIN, SPIN, CLOTHO, SPIN!” 

7 HEN wesee inso many adrawing-room the little 
\\ linen-spinning wheel used as an object of beau- 
ty in furnishing, we always think how much roman- 
tic interest attaches to thething that combines so many 
curves and lines of loveliness in its shape, and which 
may yet be had in the fancy woods and dainty polish 
with which ladies of the last century liked to have it 
made, fine enough for use in their parlors, and we re- 
member how conspicuous a part spinning of this and 
of another sort plays throughout the body of the old 
Scottish song that we all love so well. 

But long before the day of that song, and in coun- 
tries ‘‘east of the sun,” more than four thousand 
years ago, spinning had its place of honor, for in 
the pictures on the walls of the tombs at Thebes 
there are spindles to be seen; one of the gifts once 
made to Helen of Troy was a golden spindle; and 
Wilkinson brought home from those regions a spin- 
dle with the flax yet on it. In the early twilight of 
Hebrew history we are told that ‘‘all the women, who 
were wise-hearted, of the Israelites did spin with 
their hands, and brought that which they had spun, 
both of blue and of purple and of scarlet and of fine 
linen, an offering to the Lord.” 

Wise-hearted women the world over—and some 
that are not wise-hearted—have occupied themsel ves 
with distaff and spindle, or with the result of those 
implements, ever since any sort of civilization began. 
The word ‘‘ wife” has a clear relation to such words 
as woof, web, and weaving, it has been pointed out. 
The poet tells us of Penelope sitting at her door and 
spinning the purple thread, of Andromache copying 
flowers on the veil she embroidered, and Heleu por- 
traying in like manner the battles that had been 
fought for her sake. We have read, too, of Arete, 
the Pheenician queen, sitting by the fire with her dis- 
taff and her maidens; of the mother of Nausicaa 
spinning beside the hearth, from soft fleeces dyed in 
the sea purple, the murex of Tyrian waters. Ata 
subsequent period the patrician ladies of Rome had 
their pleasure in the same work; and later yet, the 
four sisters of King Athelstane, a king's daughters, 
were famous for their spinning, weaving, and broid- 
ery, and their talents in that line brought them prince- 
ly suitors from far and near. Kings’ daughters 
from that day to this have delighted in such work. 
In Great Britain to-day, for instance, the Queen’s 
daughters are patronesses of schools of embroidery, 
designers of patterns, and skilful in the use of their 
own needles; and in Turkish and Egyptian palaces, 
too, the royal ladies spend much of their interminable 
leisure in working veils and handkerchiefs with gold 
and silver threads. Long ago the Jewesses, again, 
must have done the same, for gold was beaten into 
thin plates, and cut into wires “to work it in the blue, 
and in the purple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine 
linen, with cunning work.” 

Lut all the story of the distaff is not a royal one, 
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nor a matter of picturesque history. A. traveller 
gives an interesting account, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, of German schools for spinning 
for little maids of six and over, where they were 
taught to make a fine thread that they could never 
make if the learning were delayed, the teacher sitting 
in the centre of the room, a long white wand in hand, 
with which she tapped the idlers, and as each child 
could spin a fine and finer thread she was raised to a 
higher form, spinning being the education, and all 
the promotions and chastisements of schools in gener- 
al being observed. It was at about the same date that 
the laird’s daughter of Barganan—Christian Shaw- 

herself commenced the spinning of fine linen thread 
in Dundee, selling it to the lace-makers, and so brought 
about what with subsequent improvements proved to 
be a great industry, for which good work we may for- 
give her for having been the cause of the burning of 
five witches. It was not long afterward that the 
wife of Fletcher of Saltoun took a journey over-seas 
with two experts disguised as servants, and brought 
back to her parish the secrets connected with the weav- 
ing of hollands, ‘‘to the great enrichment of the in- 
habitants.” It wasa woman, too, who in 1725 brought 
into Seotland from Holland, where almost all such 
ideas seem to have been in a very forward state, the 
art of spinning white sewing thread, and we can pic- 
ture to ourselves the need she had of it before she 
went a fearsome journey, and watched and waited, 
like a spy, among foreign people, in order to bring it 
into use—a great business now, giving support to 
thousands, giving comfort to millions. 


**Crosspatch, draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire, and spin; 
Take a cup, and drink it up, 

And call the neighbors in,” 


sings the old nursery ballad. But it hardly seems as 
if the facts in the case substantiated the idea, but as 
if, on the contrary, the most gracious and famous and 
pleasant and benevolent women of the Old World 
had had the most to do with this domestic art. 


THE ORDER OF THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
ie 

get ial 1 acaba the multiplication of organiza- 
4% tions among women, the last few years have brought to 
the front one so unique in its character and so remarkable 
in its growth as to almost disprove the statement that wo- 
men had no room or time for anything more. In the rapid 
development of the co-operative spirit, it would have seemed 
that every woman who could do anything outside of her 
home was already upon the books of as many societies as 
her time and means would allow, and yet the many thou- 
sands of women who have come forward and united with 
the order of the King’s Daughters proves either that the 
forces already engaged in good work increase with the de- 
mand, or that there was an enormous waste of unused forces 
waiting for a demand. 

We are often questioned as to the secret of the growth 
and usefulness of this, which is now, next to the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the largest organized force of 
women in the world. Doubtless that question, offered to 
different persons among the leaders of the order, would re 
ceive different answers, according to their varying points of 
view. It is true that the order offers its members no induce 
ment that was not constantly being offered by the churches, 
and no motive that was not already active in the lives of 
Christian people. But the secret current of sympathy, re- 
vealing to women a vision of multitudes of other women 
thinking as they thought, feeling as they felt, with regard to 
the primal truths of our existence, no sooner came to the 
surface, than womanly hearts everywhere began to outflow 
in readiness of response. 

They all knew before that the world’s misery and sin and 
suffering lay about them on every hand, the unfinished work 
of Him ‘‘who went about doing good.” They knew this 
work was left for His followers to do, and that each Chris- 
tian soul should, in its place and in its way, put its hands 
under the world’s burden and offer its measure of relief; but 
that women all the world round might clasp hands and 
make a chain that should slowly and surely draw the world 
upward and outward and Godward, was a thought whose 
first effect was to bring women nearer te each other, and all 
at once it seemed as if from all the churches, from all other 
societies and organizations, from schools and homes, the 
white hands of women were thrust forth, and eager voices 
said, ‘‘ Make me a place in this wonderful chain whose links 
are hope und faith and love.” 

We all know what it is in the early spring-time to find 
among the dried mosses and the decaying leaves of last 
year's trees, the fresh green leaves and the pale, pure blos- 
soms of the trailing arbutus, the ‘‘ May-flower ” of the woods. 
We have stooped to gather the pale buds and the flowers, 
just in the beginning of their bloom and the full-blown 
fragrant blossoms, and found that each one was fastened to 
a hidden chain that ran beneath the moss, beneath the dead 
leaves and the brown earth, on and on from flower to flower, 
an invisible unbroken chain from which burst, here and 
there and everywhere, freshness and fragrance and beauty 
and life. The flowers all seem to spring from the same root; 
they all seem bound together down in the dark and out of 
sight, and when this order began to grow, and sweet Chris- 
tian souls began to say, ‘‘ It is for us and we belong to it, and 
we want to be a part of it,” it was as if, running from heart 
to heart, and from church to church, and from land to land, 
we had found the hidden thread. Springing up in different 
places, in different degrees of development and beauty, yet 
all coming from the same vine, all looking toward the same 
sun, and all opening out toward the same fulness and sweet- 
ness and grace. 

The order was to many souls simply a recognition of each 
other, and a sudden, swift revelation of how beautiful it 
would be to try to do together what they had been trying to 
do alone. And practically it became almost at once a spirit- 
ual eye-opener into the new or enlarged fields of beneficent 
work. Women began to ask themselves what were the 
things that they had been trying to do in their effort to take 
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their share of helping the world out of its misery and sin. 
Others begun to question whether they were really doing any- 
thing, and began to look about them to see what needed to be 
done; to study themselves, and see what forces they held 
within wherewith to meet the need. They became conscious 
of their own deficiencies, and began to search among their 
friends for others who should be able to do the good they 
saw was needed, but which alone they could not do. In this 
searching that included first their own natures, and then the 
needs of those around them, and third, the people from 
whom they might choose helpers for these needs, there came 
another revelation, They recognized how full the busy 
world was, and especially the woman world, of beautiful, 
unappropriated, and unused power for good. 

They began to see other women as they were, not as they 
had fancied them to be, and they found in nearly every heart 
which in their new sympathy they touched, two things: one, 
a desire to make the individual life worth living, to get out 
of it some genuine satisfaction, to put into it something that 
redeemed it from commonplaceness and stagnation; second, 
they found an almost universal sense of obligation to put 
some sweetness or blessing or comfort into the lives of others. 
They recognized that both of these desires must be born of 
God; they might exist in ever so small degree, but just to 
the extent that any soul possessed them, already it possessed 
the Christ love which was thus inwardly urging them to the 
Christ life of self-giving and self-denial and prayer. 

The fact that women by thousands turned to them, saying: 
‘*How can we make life worth living? What can we do 
for others in this great, beautiful world, where we have been 
so idle or so weak?” made reason enough for the answer, 
ubhesitatingly given, ‘‘ Open your eyes to the thing nearest; 
think, study, and, above all, begin to do something for the 
least of His little ones, remembering His word who said, 
‘He that hath done it unto the least, hath done it unto me.”’ 
This universal inward desire to serve and to aid, to enter into 
fellowship with the highest and best things, a desire born 
in the womanly nature by the divine spirit, has been, we 
believe, more than anything else the secret of the order's 
wonderful growth. 

Certainly its growth is not and never has been due to the 
use of the outward machinery of modern societies. Organi- 
zation to a limited degree has been forced upon the order, 
but the growth came before the organization. Meetings are 
now held at different points by members of the Central 
Council and by State secretaries, and monthly by each litle 
circle for itself; but no dependence has ever been made upon 
meetings for accessions to membership. Indeed, very early 
in the history of the order it was found that the membership 
was likely to grow in numbers faster than it would be pos- 
sible to supply it with needed guidance and help. Every- 
where the effort has been to check rather than to encourage 
its growth. It started with a quickened recognition of the 
individual responsibility of each soul to make itself the best 
possible medium for the communication of the Christ-like 
spirit of love and service. It insisted upon the spirit before 
the service, but it insisted upon the service as the outgrowth 
of the spirit. 

Next to the fact that it touched the chords of Christian 
sympathy and of individual responsibility, and recognized 
the universal desire for the best things, the secret of its 
growth lies in the fact of freedom as to its choice of work. 
The fact is too well known for mention that in most of the 
fields of Woman's work there is very little outlet for individ 
ual characteristics and powers. Women unite with societies 
driven by this same inward impulse to make life of value 
by service to God and man that has brought them into the 
order of the King’s Daughters. Other motives sometimes 
enter in. Idle women who do not know what to do join 
societies because other women whom they know are interest 
ed, and once within organizations pay their annual fees, 
possibly attend annual meetings, but do not become vitally 
and personally interested in the objects to be attained. A 
few women carry the burden of care, practically do the 
work, and yet among the very women who are doing no 
thing are often lying dormant the very faculties that would 
make work which often goes hard and is more or less a 
failure a genuine success, There are splendid powers— 
social, benevolent, religious—within our churches and in 
our philanthropic societies that lie stagnant year after year 
because the objects presented to it for labor are remote, and 
can be classified under the head of a cause, but are not 
brought home to the heart in a way that makes a call. The 
difference between a call and a cause lies just here, that the 
call is for one’s self, the cause asks for what one can give. 

In the order of the King’s Daughters every woman has 
her call. She is bound to give herself, to open her own 
eyes, to use her own powers, and to ask not ‘‘ Lord, what 
are some of the things Thou wouldst have done by our so- 
ciety,” but ** Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” Yet 
this condition that members shall find their own fields of 
labor makes to a few minds an element of difficulty in the 
work. Some people would prefer to have their duties cut 
and dried, to be spared the necessity of thinking or feeling, 
or of opening their own eyes. To such the education in 
the use of their own faculties that the order has beeu to 
them has been worth, as many testify, all the previous train- 
ing of their lives. 

**T had learned to walk through my days in a sort of 
dream,” writes one. ‘‘ My surroundings were so many op- 
pespes out of which I was to get my own pleasure, and 

took no interest in anything out of which I could not get 
a satisfaction for myself. Now I no longer seem to be the 
centre of the universe, but I enjoy putting myself in some- 
body else’s place, and thinking what are the things that will 
supply another's need.” 

Imagine the value of this training to a thoughtless girl in 
a home, all of whose cares have been allowed to rest upon 
the heart and head of a very weary mother; a home where 
the brothers have been left to amuse and entertain them- 
selves, where everybody was too busy to give more than a 
passing moment at the bedside of an invalid member, where 
the father in his intervals of evening rest rarely found the 
daughter sufficiently disengaged to pass one hour with him. 
This same young lady of whom we have spoken had her 
class in a mission sewing school, but from one week’s end 
to another she rarely saw her ten-year-old brother except 
when they met around the family board. Out of all her 
life she got ‘‘her own satisfactions.” Think of the differ- 
ence in such homes when mother and father and younger 
children became each in turn the centre of her thought, and 
she considered what could be done for the cheer of father, 
for the relief of mother, for the entertainment and develop 
ment of the younger members of the household! Think of 


the change when she no longer considered invariably what 
she desired to do, but put in its place the question of what 
He would have done for each one of these weary or untrain- 
ed ones! 

We could giverthousands of stories of the practical work- 
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ing of this one little thought in the homes and lives of our 
members, but this one will suffice to show what we mean by 
insisting that one’s own eyes shall be used, and one’s own 
fuculties exercised, in the finding of one’s own tasks. 

By doing this we discourage the putting on at first of an 
outside garment of charitable work, and begin at the foun- 
dation of things, taking surrounding circumstances exactly 
as they are, and insisting that just there the first upward 
steps shall be taken, and the beginning of lives of genuine 
usefulness shall be made. 

Rut this work done, the first lessons learned, the know- 
ledge of one’s self acquired, and one’s nearest, closest duties 
recognized, the daughter of the King is ready for such hon- 
est and earnest consideration of the world’s work as she 
cannot be in any other way. 

Our next paper will give a little history of the work, and 
of its development along practical lines; the things it has 
accomplished; the methods and processes by which it hopes 
to accomplish more, From most practical underlying prin- 
ciples, by most practical methods, it has already moved to 
practical ends, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
GIRLS’ CASHMERE DRESSES. 


RETTY spring dresses for girls eight to twelve years old 
are being made in “‘shirt suits,” with a sleeveless jacket 
and skirt of cashmere, and a shirt waist of wash silk. An ex- 
cellent model is of stem or gray-green cashmere and green 
and white striped silk. The silk shirt is gathered on a draw- 
ing-string at the waist, the edges below slipped under the 
skirt. Atitstopa shallow pointed yoke is stitched on smooth- 
ly, the stripes meeting in V's in the back, the front points end- 
ing in a line from the top of the shoulder seams, leaving all 
the fulness between gathered just below the neck. The full 
silk sleeves—the only sleeves of the frock—have deep straight 
cuffs, The turned-over collar is edged with a pleated rutile 
of the silk, and two such ruffles extend down the front. The 
cashmere skirt is of two and a half or three straight breadths 
widely hemmed, and gathered to a belt which is covered 
with black moiré ribbon two inches wide, with hanging ends 
at the back. This completes the dress for the house and for 
warm weather, but for the street is added a sleeveless jacket 
of green cashmere, the fronts falling open from the throat to 
several inches below the waist, the corners square, and the 
back fitted by side forms, aud slashed in four squares. Very 
narrow black passementerie is set on all its edges, on small 
side pockets, and also around the armholes. Gray, écru, and 
old-rose cashmeres and navy blue serges will be made in 
this way, with shirt waists of the new wash silks that come 
in darker grounds than those of last year, narrowly striped 
with white. 
GINGHAM DRESSES FOR GIRLS. 

Gingham dresses for these large girls will be made in the 
way just described, with the shirt waist and skirt alike of 
checks, crossbars, or half-inch stripes of blue, green, or pink 
with white. The jacket is omitted in gingham dresses. For 
those who prefer two kinds of goods in one dress, or who 
have remnants of short length to use, the shirt may be striped 
and the skirt plain of the color in the stripe, or this order 
may be reversed. Small girls and also slender tall girls wear 
a sash of the plain gingham passed around the waist, and 
tied in hanging loops at the back; larger girls will wear belts 
of the gingham stiffened by interlining, or else tan-colored 
undressed kid belts. 

Plaid and striped ginghams will be cut bias throughout the 
entire gown. Many high waists will be the simple French 
waist gathered to a belt and plain on the shoulders, while 
others for slight figures will be full at the top as well as at 
the belt, this fulness drawn into shape on three or four thick 
cords taken straight across from armhole to armhole. Other 
full waists are shirred around the armholes and drawn into 
ruffles down the middle of the front, and still others have 
their extra fulness falling in bretelle-like ruffles on the front 
and back, widening over the shoulders. A yoke and cuffs or 
entire sleeves of embroidery are on very dressy gowns of ging- 
ham or batiste, the yoke cut round and shallow, or else in a 
narrow square With the material of the bodice coming up over 
the shoulders usually finished with a narrow double ruffle. 
The full skirt hangs straight almost to the high tops of the 
shoes, and is simply hemmed, or else is trimmed at the top 
of the hem with a row of insertion or beading, or with an 
edging, the scallops turned upward. 

Tennis flannels, serges, and outing cloths will be made up 
in shirt suits, with the addition of the laced corselet so popu- 
lar last summer, The jacket of such suits will have sleeves, 
and is a regular blazer, made longer than those of former 
seasons. 

LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES. 

Low-necked dresses to be worn over guimpes by small 
girls of three to eight years are made of gingham or of white 
nainsook, with a round waist either plain or pleated, or else 
gathered to a belt, the half-low neck cut round or square, 
and most often without sleeves, the armholes having merely 
a frill of embroidery like that falling around the neck. 
These frills are of white nainsook or cambric two inches 
and a half wide, with merely a scalloped edge, and very 
slight pattern along the scallops, leaving most of the fabric 
plain. Other dresses have bands of embroidered beading 
an inch wide, with ribbon drawn through its ladder-like 
bars. Some pretty waists of gingham dresses are made en- 
tirely of this *‘all-over” beading, with bands of bias-striped 
gingham stitched between the rows of beading, and plain 
ringham folded flatly and drawn through the beading. 

>retty French models have all the edges of skirt and bodice 

wrought with white in squares or scallops that fall over an 
embroidered white frill. A sash of white nainsook three 
fingers wide is worn with colored gingham dresses, and is 
trimmed on the ends to match the dress trimming. It is 
folded thickly around the waist, and tied at the back in soft 
loops with hanging ends. ; ; 

For girls of four years checked or striped ginghams are 
prettily made with the round waist laid entirely in half-inch 
box pleats, the half-low square neck having a space of two 
inches as straps on each shoulder, and trimmed all around 
with turned-over revers like those of a baby’s shirt, button- 
holed in squares not quite an inch in size,with an embroid- 
ered white frill falling beneath the revers. A similar frill 
is around the corded armholes. The skirt of three full 
breadths is edged with the embroidered squares and a frill. 
The white nainsook sash, three-eighths wide, is worn all 
around the waist instead of being merely at the back, as it 
was worn last year. The guimpe is tucked and feather- 
stitched nainsook with very full sleeves. A second model 
in blue and white striped gingham has the low round-neck- 
ed waist gathered to a belt of white embroidered beading, its 
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fulness further held by feather-stitching above the belt, and 
the neck trimmed with a white embroidered ruffle bound on 
to turn downward. White nainsook dresses are similarly 
made with cherry ribbons drawn through the beading belt, 
and a neatky wrought ruffle around the neck and armholes; 
a single row of the beading is inserted above the hem of the 
skirt. 

Plump little girls, who would not look well in guimpes, 
wear nainsook and gingham dresses made with a high waist 
tucked down the middle of the front and back, trimmed 
around the shoulders with revers or a yolk-like piece outlin 
ing a low square neck, cut in points on the lower edge of the 
front and square on the shoulders and back. Narrow em 
broidery edges this piece. Their dark gingham dresses 
have three rows of inch-wide white cotton Hercules braid 
extending down from the neck, ending in points, on which 
three small! pearl buttons are set. 


WASH SILK DRESSES. 


The striped washing silks—pale pink, yellow, or blue 
striped with white—make lovely little best frocks that can be 
worn all summer. They have a low round waist, no sleeves, 
and a rather scant skirt bordered with two narrow gathered 
frills of the silk. A deep full frill falls like a bertha around 
the low neck, and makes sleeves unnecessary. A wide sash 
passing all around the waist is of solid pink silk. The 
guimpe may be of lace or of crépe de Chine, but is preferred 
when made of very sheer nainsook, with puffs, insertion, and 
feather-stitching. 

ENGLISH GOWNS. 


Kate Greenaway gowns, with short waist and long skirt, 
have just begun to find favor with Parisians, but here are rel 
egated to tiny girls of two or three years, and are never made 
so long as to be clumsy and trip the little creatures as they run 
or step upward. They are made of India silks, cballies, or 
lawns, gathered to a round waist that is scarcely more than 
a straight yoke meeting under the armholes, and have large 
puffed sleeves, the trimming a frill of the material or of lace 
falling from the high neck and the elbows. Other English 
dresses are smocks of four breadths of China silk—pale lem- 
on-color, pink, or white—lined throughout with cheese-cloth, 
widely smocked at the neck and wrists, and with corner 
pieces of embroidery done on the turned-over collar. There 
are also smocked dresses for school wear made of two 
breadths of dark cashmere in one piece from the throat 
down, smocked at neck and wrists, and held at the waist by 
a wide belt of foids fastened by a rosette. 

Liberty silks, with flowers brocaded on their soft surface, 
make artistic gowns for girls of ten or twelve years for par- 
ties, dances, and family dinners. They are full four yards 
wide, and fall straight from a high yoke that is covered by a 
deep frill of old Mechlin lace. The full sleeves have also a 
lace frill, and the wide folded girdie is worn high under the 
arms. Yellow is the favorite color, then green, then white, 
for Liberty silks. A white soft silk dress has the skirt gath- 
ered to a corselet made of three rows of white faille ribbon 
with petit pois dots, passing around the waist from armpits 
to waist line. The smocked guimpe is crépe de Chine. A 
rosette is on each shoulder, with ribbon pointed below in 
front and back to meet a rosette on the corselet. 

Mothers who make their children’s spring and summer 
wardrobes in advance of the season will do well to copy for 
a child of two or three years, either girl or boy, the little 
flannel feather-stitched frock with pointed yoke and gathered 
waist illustrated on page 187 of this paper. Another exceed- 
ingly pretty model given in this number is the spotted wool 
gown for a girl of eight or ten years made with a stylish 
large collar of white cashmere. A high-necked wool gown 
made in the way popular for challies and cashmeres for girls 
of five or seven years is shown in Bazar No. 1 of this vol- 
ume, and a useful sailor-blouse dress is illustrated in Bazar 
No. 4. Patterns of these dresses are given in the Supple- 
ment, 

BABY BOYS’ CLOTHES. 

Baby boys’ first short dresses are yoke slips of nainsook, 
precisely like those worn by girls. Their first boyish-look- 
ing dresses, put on when they are fifteen or eighteen months 
old, are pleated slips, with waist and skirt in one, the fulness 
laid in three box pleats from neck to hips, in front and back 
alike, with coat sleeves, turned-over collar, and a wide belt 
that crosses the back only. Such slips are made of piqué, 
cotton Cheviot, Chambéry, and fine-striped flannels. 

Boys two and three years old wear gingham or Chambéry 
dresses made with a high round waist cut broader than those 
of girls’ dresses, as wide at the waist line as around the 
shoulders, and sometimes wider. The sleeves are coat shape, 
the collar is turned down, and the skirt, of two breadths, 
falls half-way below the knees, and is gathered or pleated 
to the corded edge of the waist. A boyish frock of blue 
Chambéry has this wide round waist, with the back laid in 
eight narrow box pleats, the fronts gathered or pleated on the 
shoulders and at the waist line, leaving a V space open below 
the throat, in which is set a shirt-like front of nainsook, 
made with a box pleat down the middle,and fine tucks each 
side; a small turned-over collar of painsook is finished with an 
edge of very fine embroidery. Along the V space is a revers 
collar of the Chambéry, beginning in a point at the waist 
line, widening to the top, and forming a square sailor collar 
across the back, this is also edged with the white embroid- 
ery. The sleeves are large, with turned-back cuffs edged to 
match the collar. Useful dresses of brown holland are made 
by this model, also the boy’s best frocks of ribbed piqué, 
with linen shirt front, sailor collar, and cuffs. Other piqué 
dresses have a plain round waist, with bretelles of the piqué 
pointed at the waist line and wide on the shoulders; these 
are edged with embroidery or with piqué braid, and rows 
of braid or insertion cross the front between. 

Striped and checked ginghams—pink, blue, or brown with 
white —make pretty dresses for boys of three years, the 
plain round waist having a collar of embroidery opened in 
the front and back alike, and deep embroidered cuffs. Such 
a dress, of pink gingham in quarter-inch stripes, is worn all 
the winter, with a white cloth coat and cape edged with 
brown beaver fur. A sailor cap of tan-colored ‘ velvet 
salf’—ooze leather—is set far back on the thick golden hair 
that is cut in a short bang above the forehead, the sides and 
back falling to the neck, and slightly curled at the edges. 
The buttoned shoes are black or tan kid, with stockings to 
match. 

Coats for boys of two years are made of white diagonal 
wool lined with sheer white wool, or else of striped or 
checked flannels in light tan or blue with white. The 
fronts are cut all in one, and are either double or single 
breasted, while the back is cut off at the waist, and has a 
pleated or gathered skirt. A deep cape, lined with silk, 
and edged with moufflon, beaver, or white fur, is made sepa- 
rate for early spring wear. There are also little reefers of 
white diagonal wool striped with blue, black, or brown, 


made double-breasted, with two rows of large pearl buttons 
in front, to be worn in mild weather by boys of three or 
four years. The navy blue reefers will continue in favor 
for boys who wear kilt skirts 

Boys of four years wear very simple white suits, with 
piqué jacket and kilt and a cambric shirt waist. The kilt, 
of three breadths of pique, is in wide pleats, hav ing au broad 
box pleat in front and four side pleats each side, meeting in 
the middle of the these pleats are stitched twice 
across the top, and have an inside belt with button-holes in 
it. The cambric shirt waist extends two inches below the 
Waist line, hus five inch-wide box pleats down front and back 
alike, and has a belt of the cambrie (an inch broad) stitched 
ou around the waist, and furnished with buttons to meet the 
holes in the kilt. A flat round collar three or four inches 
deep is made of the cambric doubled, without other trim- 
ming; the shirt sleeves cuffs to match the collar. 
The piqué jacket has sloping square-cornered fronts but- 
toned only at the throat, with wide back cut in four square 
tabs, and the whole edged with piqué braid an inch wide; 
there is no collar, as the collar of the shirt waist comes out- 
side the jacket. Similar suits are made of flannels—white, 
écru, or navy blue—with shirt waists of wash silk or of per- 
cale or cotton Cheviot. 

A pretty kilt suit for early spring is of dark brown 
cashmere or of ladies’ cloth, the wide-pleated kilt sewed to a 
silesia waist, which is covered in front with light tan-colored 
cloth that simulates a vest. The double-breasted jacket is 
of the dark cashmere, with Directoire revers turned back 
broadly to show the vest, aud trimmed with cords of light 
tan-colored leather, and large buttons of the leather. The 
kilt must be long enough to entirely conceal the little trou 
sers of brown cloth worn underneath. Long gaiters or leg 
gings of tan leather and a cap of the same complete the suit 
Light écru, drab, and tan colors now rival the navy blu 
coats and suits so long worn by small boys. 

Russian coats for boys of four years are of tan or gray 
blue cloth called velvet-faced beaver. These coats reach to 
the ankles, and are lapped in Russian fashion to fasten on 
the left side from the shoulders down. ‘The round waist is 
gathered to give a broad effect, and the skirt also. A round 
ed bib-shaped piece falls from neck to waist in front and 
back, and is bound with beaver fur 
and a belt of Suéde kid is strapped on 
cap is bound with beaver 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; E. A. Morrison & Son; 
and the CHILDREN’s DREss-MAKING Co 
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PLUSONAL. 


Mrs. CusTEr’s steady literary work and numerous social 
duties have so told upon her physical strength that she has 
decided to leave town early in Lent, and go to Atlantic City 
for rest and quiet. A friend has placed his cottage at her 
disposal. Mrs.Custer will be accompanied in her temporary 
retreat by Mrs. Custer-Calhoun, who, us ‘‘ Sister Margaret,” 
is well known to all readers of Boots and Suddles. 

—The late Mrs. Mary C. Shaw, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has left the income of her property, amounting to about 
$1500, to Miss Alice B. Fletcher, for her lifetime, to aid her 
in her researches in ethnology and archeology among the 
Indians. 

—A ‘‘Current Topics” class has been organized in Syra- 
cuse, New York, by Mrs. Louise Benson, and is already a 
pronounced success. Mrs. Benson possesses a certain per- 
sonul magnetism that sways her audience, and this, in con- 
nection with her brilliant intellect, bids fair to heighten the 
reputation she has already won as a lecturer. 

—Boston’s third woman lawyer, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, has 
just been admitted to the Suffolk bar. She will practise 
law with her husband, but there will be no legal partner- 
ship on account of the law forbidding contracts between 
husband and wife. 

—M. Chauchard, the French purchaser of the ‘‘ Angelus” 
from the American Art Association, is one of the largest 
stockholders in the famous Parisian dry-goods shop the 
‘* Magasin du Louvre,” and was one of the founders of the 
establishment. His private art gallery contains many five 
paintings, and all will probably be bequeathed to the mu 
seum of the Louvre at M. Chauchard’s death. 

—The Kindergarten Association of San Francisco has re- 
ceived fully $52,000 from Mrs. Leland Stanford. 

—Mrs. McKee, the widow of General George C. McKee, 
is the only woman in the United States holding the office of 
receiver of public moneys. Her district embraces Mississippi. 

—Mrs. May French Sheldon, who has won a reputation 
as an artist, a sculptor, and a physician, is to follow in Stan- 
ley’s footsteps as a leader of an expedition to the Congo. 
She is the wife of the manager of an American banking 
house in London. 

—The eldest daughter of Joel Chandler Harris (‘* Uncle 
Remus”) is going to Italy to study art. 

—The oldest woman in Vermont, Mrs. Lucy Wood, who 
is one hundred and five years of age, has petitioned Congress 
for a pension, in consideration of her husband’s services in 
the war of 1812. Mrs. Wood’s memory is excellent, and she 
recalls incidents connected with the admission of Vermont 
to the Union in 1791. Her eyesight is still good enough to 
allow her to read without glasses. 

—The staircase of Mrs. Mackay’s new house in London 
cost $100,000, and the house is considered one of the hand- 
somest in England. . 

—Professor Newman, the late Cardinal's brother, is a vege- 
tarian. He is eighty-five years old, and is in robust health. 

—Madame Barrios, the widow of the soldier President of 
Guatemala, was married at fourteen, and is the mother of 
six children. She is still young and beautiful, and is the 
possessor of a fortune estimated at $6,000,000. Among her 
other accomplishments she includes the knowledge of five 
languages. 

—The position of director in the First National Bank of 
Auburn, New York, has recently been conferred upon Miss 
Emily Howland. She is well known as a worker among the 
negroes, both before and since the civil war, and she has for 
some years sustained in her own home a high-school for 
farmers’ sons and daughters. She is probably the first wo 
man bank director in America. 

—M. George Daudet, a son of the novelist, will shortly 
marry Mile. Jeanne Hugo, Victor Hugo’s granddaughter. 

—Miss Alcott’'s birthplace in Germantown stood where the 
post-office now stands. The house was surrounded by pine 
trees, and was known as ‘‘ The Pinery.” Here Mr. Alcott 
taught school, and Louisa May Alcott was born here in 1832. 
Mr. Alcott’s ideas upon educational methods were too origi- 
nal and unusual to commend themselves to Germantown 
parents, and the school was so unsuccessful that Mr. Alcott 
abandoned it after a struggle of a year or two, and moved 


with his family to Boston. 
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BuLAck SiLK APRON. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 3% 
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WINDOW-GARDENING. 
Ill.—HINTS AS TO ARRANGEMENT 
W ELL-GROWN plants being available, or 


conditions and position which will insure 
well-grown specimens, arrangement is the feature 
which next demands the attention of the student 
of the art of window-gardening 
Really good plants ean searcely be made to 
look very badly, but a good artistic sense will lead 
to arrangements which will call forth expressions 
of delight from every beholder. As a rule, per- 
haps as good effects as any can be secured by the 
use of widely different varieties of the same plant, 
together with a few of a kind having a decidedly 
contrasting foliage and habit of growth, with the 
added help of vines to gain the maximum of grace- 
ful results. Wherever the situation is favorable 
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Fig. 3.—NARROWER Crocnet EDGING FOR 
Apron, Fie. 1. 





Suir ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL. Figs. 49-56. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 8 











Fig. 2.—Back or TatLor Gown, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 33-48. 


If blooming plants are to be grown all the sea- 
son in a permanent position, and the plants are 
miscellaneous, something of arrangement must al- 
ways be sacrificed in order to give each plant the 
best position for its requirements. ‘This is one of 
the objections to the use of miscellaneous plants, 
and it is one of the chief arguments in favor of 


MATELASSE JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 57-63. 








Fig. 1.—Litr.e Grru’s French Apron.—BacK AND 
Front.—(See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 


to them, richardias (callas) for a bold effect, cyperus (umbrella- 
plant) for a fringe, and smilax, or some other delicate-looking 
**cosmopolitan” vine, for a framing, can be so grouped as to be 
effective and beautiful in any kind of a window, and they will 
usually do well in any except an excessively warm situation. 
Amaryllis, when well leaved, or any plant with long, strap- 
shaped leaves, adds to the beauty of any collection, miscella- 
neous or otherwise; and every one knows the value of good 
vines as a factor in graceful arrangement. It may be laid down 
as a good general rule that large, bold forms contrast well with 
fine and graceful habits of growth. This is seen in the ar- 
rangement of callas, umbrella-plant, and smilax above-men- 
tioned. 
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Fig. 1.—Sprine Tatton Gown.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 83-48, 


Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epeine ror Apron, Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 3.—Back oF 
BENGALINE Gown, 
Fie. 1. 


using mainly one kind 
to a window, and that 
kind one well suited to 
the situation 

But it sometimes oc- 
curs that it is desired 
to secure a good effect 
with bloom in a win- 
dow affording very 
poor conditions for 
plant growth. In this 
case the only satisfac- 
tory plan is to furnish 
it from other supply 
windows which may be 
better suited to the 
needs of plants. Pots 
of plants may be 
brought to bloom and 
then placed in the de 
sired position, to be re 
moved and have their 
places supplied with 
others when _ their 
beauty is past dulbs 
are excellent to depend 
on for this class of 
work The Chinese 
sacred lily is so adap 
tive that it can be grown 
in almost any window, 
and its waxy clusters 
of fragrant bloom area 
delight to every one. 
They can be depended 
on for months, if a 
sufficient number of 
pots are started in suc 
cession; or they can be 
grown in water, in 
bowls without drain- 
age, Which may be hid- 
den under the beauty 
of a cache pot, so that 
the minimum of litter 
and the maximum of 
decoration may be at- 
tained at one and the 
same time. May there 
not be danger that even 
matter-of-fact Amer- 
ica, with its incense 
ever in her nostrils, 
may come in time to 
worship the Chinese 
sacred flower? 

Many other varieties 
of narcissus, as_ well 
as crocuses, hyacinths, 
and other bulbs, can be 
effectively used in this 
manner. The kitchen 
is often the best place 
to grow the plants, be- 
cause it furnishes the 
necessary moisture to 
the atmosphere. But 
ouce in bloom, they 
may be used anywhere. 

Oftentimes a collec- 
tion of brilliant ‘‘ foli- 
age” plants is more 
effective than those 
which bloom. In 
warm windows coleus 
makes a gorgeous dis 
play, while in cooler 
situations the silver 
and tricolor and bronze 
geraniums cannot be 
surpassed for brillian 
cy. A solid mass of 
Marshal Macmahon, 
which is always a good 





grower, is by no 
means to be de- 
spised, and if ar- 
ranged with a back- 
ground or framing 
of greenery, few 
things will attract 
moreadmiring atten- 
tion. Many of these 
common plants may 
be used with very 
fine effect if they are 
well grown, and if 
their arrangement 
is made a study. 

C. S. VALENTINE. 


Limitations. 

F the influence 

of heredity upon 
the world’s  pur- 
poses and achieve- 
ments is a subject 
that is constantly 
assuming broader 
meanings to the phi- 
losopher, it should 
also, to separate per- 
sons, hold a signif- 
icance of mingled 
pathos and cheer. 
That hard rendering 
of the command- 
ment that fastened 


the sin of an ancestor upon a victim as far re- 
moved from it as the fourth generation has been 
lost in a more reasonable and humane construction; 
yet love and hope cannot hide the fact that the 


Fig. 1.—BENGALINE Gown.—FRont.—(See Fig. 3.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


MorninG Frock FoR CHILD FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LIL., Figs. 24-28. 


DINNER AND RECEPTION 





law of limitations 
is not essentially 
altered by modern 
thought and prog- 
ress. It must re- 
main a fact through 
all the passages of 
the generations that 
we are greatly af- 
fected by ancestral 
conditions. 

Some of us may 
trace an ability ora 
gift back to one 
along our line, but 
not until we learn 
that this gift was 
closely related to this 
ancestor's success or 
failure in life does 
it assume au im- 
portance to us. 

Once an aspiring 
author learned con- 
cerning ber mother, 
from whom she had 
inherited her liter- 
ary gift, a story of 
limitations in a se- 
cluded village where 
the few opportuni- 
ties offered for ed 
ucation were im- 
proved to their ut- 
most. Whenever in 


her school experience she offered to her teacher 
her efforts at composition, in a tender tone he al 
ways remarked, ‘‘ You ought to go to the city to 
school.” 


That this privilege she never met, and 
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Fig. 2.—Brocué SrLK GowWN TRIMMED witH LAcE.—BAcK 
See Fig. 4.—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-15 
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Gown, Fie. 2 


that she never found 
herself beyond the 
pale of these early lim 
itations, Was known to 
her daughter; that she 


lived bravely, and 
w hile fighting the 
forces of defeat, suc 

ceeded in holding het 
high standards for her 
children--this also was 
known to her, and be 
came the cross in the 
sky by which the one 


to whom the gift had 
been passed was to 
conquer, 


When Dante was 





about to descend 
purgatoi he Ww 
commanded by his 


guide to go to the riv 
er’s brink and take the 
only plant that would 
grow there, being tly 
ove that would bear 
the discipline of its wa 
ters, and engird him 
self with it. Is it not 
the aspiration of an 
ancestor that las borne 
the *‘ discipline of the 
waters” through limi 
tations and ay 
defeat which h 
girded many a genius 
who has experienced 
the blessed relief of 
expression? 

What a touch of pa 
thos and also a ring of 
victory there is about 
such expression !—to 
feel that a germ of 
power has outlived all 
the forces that seemed 
united to destroy it, 
that at last it has found 
a soil fitted for repro- 
duction, and has sent 
its rootlets along the 
ways of the imagina 
tion and down deep 
into the purpose, and 
is at home! What a 
responsibility it bears 
with it for one who a¢ 
ceptsit! Buttheduty 
of holding it with thi 
purpose of fulfilment, 
through beatings bac 
as well as throug 
successes, becomes so 
transmuted that 
seems at length only a 
sweet privilege. 
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Historic Fans. 

\ FAN, heart 
£ shaped, Wilh an 
ivory handle, of un 
known age, and held 
in great veneration by 
the Hindoos, was pre 
sented to the Prince of 
Wales. The fan of 
Queen Theodolinda 
of seventh - century 
memory, is still in 
preservation in the 
treasury of the cathe 
dralof Monza. A fan 
of celebrity in France 
was presented by the 
Chinese ambassador to 
the Comtesse de Clau 
zel at the coronation of 
Napoleon I. in 1804 
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ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER. 
(Continued from front page.) 


This shows that his affection for her did nev- 
er waver or cease. He was always her lover 
from the beginning. This I acknowledge in 
reply to those who charge Sylvia with fickle- 
ness and inconstancy. Yet no puling lover, 
who thought of his mistress when he should 
have been thinking of his work. She was 
always in his heart; he was filled with her 
idea; she was dimidium anima, half his soul, 
and that always. But it was not until his 
Jast return, when she rejected and refused 
him, that he perceived this fact. While he 
was assured of her, he was calm and easy; 
when he thought that she was lost to him, he 
fell into fury; he raged; he became, as you 
have seen, little better than a madman. 

Now since you have heard what was said 
and thought of this unhappy event by others, 
so that you know bow it appeared to all of 
us, I would ask you to read what my sister 
herself told me. This, you will perceive, 
throws a very different complexion upon the 
business. Most unfortunately, this confes- 
sion or revelation was made to me the even- 
ing before the most disastrous day in my 
whole life, when I was deprived of all power 
to control what followed, even though my 
knowledge of what had happened gave me 
such power. Had it not been for this dis- 
aster, | should have laid the whole business 
before the Prebendary in the first place. The 
school-master would have been cited before 
the Chapter -house of the Foundation: the 
wise woman would have been made to con- 
fess what she knew: George would have been 
told the whole truth: and we should have 
seen then what would have happened next 

I take it as unwise of me—though Heaven 
knows I acted for the best—to have delayed 
speaking to my sister for so long. I suffered 
a fortnight and more to pass by, hoping every 
day to see a change for the better. Finally, 
when there came no change, I resolved to ap 
peal to her sisterly affection, and to pray her 
to tell me all that was in her mind. It was 
an evening late in the month of April when 
I found my opportunity. The evening was 
soft and calm, the air was warm, though the 
season was as yet but little advanced. There 
was a gentle breeze from the west, the sky 
was clear. Sylvia had been sitting all day 
long in her chair, inanimate and pallid; there 
I found her, and proposed to her that she 
should come out with me to breathe for a 
little the freshness of the evening. Always 
docile, she rose and consented to go with me. 
So I wrapped her in her hood and led her 
forth, walking slowly, because she was now 
feeble. 

Outside she breathed with pleasure the 
fresh and fragrant air of the garden. *‘‘Alas,” 
she sighed, *‘ what things have fallen upon 
me since last I stood here!” 

The moon was already up, and now shone 
in great splendor upon the east end of the 
church, lighting up the broad and lofty win- 
dow, and showing the tracery of the great 
Katherine - wheel, emblem of the saint and 
martyr, patron of this place,which stands in 
the upper part. The narrow windows below 
glowed like burnished silver; the two towers 
of the north and south angles stood out 
against the clear sky in distinct outline; the 
whole north side of the church was in black- 
ness. The Gothic pile, venerable always, but 
especially in the moonlight, filled the soul 
with admiration and awe; it has been a holy 
place from the days of King Stephen to our 
own time. For six hundred years and more 
the living have flocked hither for worship, 
and have brought their dead for burial; here 
Queens have knelt to offer gifts, and Princes 
have been buried. What matter for Queens 
and Princes? All the dead of six hundred 
years lie around and within this sacred pile. 
Save the Cathedral churches of St. Peter's 
and St. Paul’s, there is no more venerable or 
sacred spot than the ancient and beautiful 
church of St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

We were standing in the Master's orchard, 
beside the Master’s house, and behind the 
burying-ground of the Precinct. ’Tis a plea- 
sant place in summer, and at all times when 
one can walk abroad and enjoy the warmth 
of the sun in a fenced garden sheltered from 
the wind. There are old fruit trees in the or- 
chard—everything is old-—apples and pears, 
cherries and medlars and mulberries; peach- 
es and vines are trained against the high wall 
at the back, which has a southern aspect: it 
is said that before the Reformation the Bro- 
thers made wine from their own grapes ; 
there is a bowling-green on that side nearest 
the house. Here from the time of King Ste- 
phen downward has that ancient game been 
played. There is a garden-house, with glass 
windows and a glass door, where one may 
sit snug even in winter; and there are, also 
on the side near the house, beds filled in sum- 
mer with most kinds of sweet flowers. On 
this night the trees were white with spring 
blossoms, and the air was fragrant with their 
delicate breath. 

It is in a garden—a garden of fruit trees, 
as well as of vegetables and flowers—that we 
may most profitably meditate on the course 
of life and its meaning. This has been often 
set forth by wise nen. Here, in spring, we 
see the earth awakening from its sleep, which 
is the type of death. A new year—a new 
life is begun. Thus life ever follows death, 
and after death life begins anew. It is as if 
there were but one man, and he every night 
lying down and every morning again upris- 
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ing. He does his work—between the morn- 
ing and the evening—and he dies. Then a 
new man—who is the same—is born again, 
with conditions of life all the better if the 
Jast man has done his work well. He, too, 
in his turn advances the work a little. And 
so on; now falling back a little, now advan- 
cing a little, until in time to come man shall 
be so strong, so long-lived, that he will look 
back with wonder even upon the polite age 
of George the Third, and ask himself how, 
being exposed to so many perils, he could 
ever have been happy even for one single 
moment. Can Heaven itself, by the Divine 
assistance, thus be reached? 

To this spot we were wont to repair by 
long use and custom. Naturally our feet 
turned toward the garden and the orchard. 
Here as children we could play, being both 
of an age, und here, when we grew older, 
we could walk and talk. It is one of those 
places in which, however great may be the 
noise outside, it seems always quiet. The 
lanes and narrow alleys of the Precinct were 
full of people who sang and laughed, quar- 
relled and reviled each other, shouted and 
fought, and made all the noises that delight 
a rude folk. Yet the noise came not into 
any part of the Hospital. From the river 
there still arose from some belated ship a yo 
hoing and bawling, but we scemed to hear 
nothing—not even the firing of the ordnance 
from the Tower, or the salutes of the ships 
which arrived at Deptford Yard or sailed 
away. 

We walked there hand in hand without 
speech, but each knew very well what was 
in the heart of the other. 

Presently Sylvia stopped at the liitle door 
which opened upon the burying-ground. 

‘* Let us leave the garden,” she said. ‘‘ Let 
us go into the burying-ground—here is spring, 
and that means love and hope. I have no- 
thing more to do with spring. There are 
graves—and they mean dust and death.” 

She lifted the latch and we stepped out 
into the crowded graveyard behind the 
chureh. Here the stones, standing thick to- 
gether, gray by day, were now silvery white 
in the moonlight or black in shadow. The 
grass grows long in summer, but it was now 
still short, and underfoot it was soft and 
damp. Among the graves Sylvia told me 
for the first time the truth of what had hap- 
pened to her. 

Sylvia sat down on one of the tombs and 
threw back her hood. The evening breeze 
played in her light brown curls, and the 
moon made her blue eyes shine large and 
ghostly. It might have been a ghost among 
the graves. I believe it is not lucky to sit on 
a grave, but nobody, surely, could be more 
unlucky than my sister at that period 

‘* Brother,” she said, holding my hand, ‘‘I 
am indeed the most miserable creature in 
the whole world.” 

“Tt will pass, my dear. Everybody is 
agreed that it will go away. You will awake 
some morning and find yourself in your 
right mind.” 

‘** Never; my mind is not disordered. I 
know very well what I am saying, and what 
has befallen me.” 

‘*That,” I said, ‘‘is what no one can un- 
derstand.” 

‘Everybody blames me—I know that ev 
erybody calls out upon me for a wicked 
wretch thus to throw over the bravest lover 
ever woman had.” 

I could not say her nay. I blamed her my- 
self. I thought that if she even now were to 
resist this devil, he would flee from her. 

‘* My father looks upon me with reproach, 
though he says nothing. My mother rates 
me morning, noon, and night. These re- 
proaches sink into my very soul, brother, 
yet I can do nothing to escape them. What 
have I to say, she asks me, against that poor 
fellow? Is he not my old companion—my 
old friend—my old playfellow? Have I not 
known him all my life? Is it not certain 
that he loves me fondly? Do I want a man 
sent down from heaven direct? What am I 
to do, Nevill? What to say? Oh, what to 
do or to say?” 

“Ii I were you, Sylvia, I would send for 
George and say yes, without more ado. You 
would thus make him happy and yourself, 
too, because sure I am that you could not 
be happy unless he too shared in your joy.” 

“T cannot—oh! I cannot. For the very 
life of me, I cannot.” 

‘““Why not? What is to prevent you? 
Why, sister, you were not wont to be so 
dainty and whimsical. You cannot expect 
a man to be made on purpose for you. Be- 
sides, you were always so fond of him.” 

At these words she fell to crying pitifully, 
but for some time would say nothing to the 
purpose. So I waited, only begging her to 
tell me all, if only to lighten her heart—which 
this kind of confession sometimes does won- 
derfully. 

‘You call it a whim, Nevill. When did 
you know me to have whims at all?” 

No, nor any one else; no one ever knew 
her to have whims. A more honest girl 
never lived, nor a more candid soul. Sylvia 
was never whimsical. 

‘1 will try to tell you,” she said, ‘‘ what 
has befallen me. I will tell it as well as I 
can. You won't laugh at me, Nevill, because 
it is as true as death, and more dreadful to 
me than death itself. But I am afraid—I 
shall tell the story badly—you will not be- 
lieve me—” 

*‘T shall believe you, sister. 
that.” 

‘It began a month ago—” 


Be sure of 


‘‘What began?” Because here she stopped 
short. 

‘* Brother, I must tell you that every day I 
thought upon George. Never a day passed 
but he was in my mind. ‘Now,’ I said to 
myself, ‘he is eighteen, and a tall lad: now 
he is twenty, and almost a young man: and 
now he is twenty-two, and a strong and a 
proper man.’ I followed him in my thoughts, 
seeing him grow, and thinking where he 
might be—what he was doing—what he was 
thinking. You know—I can surely tell my 
own brother—TI always loved him.” 

“T know you did, my dear, which makes 
it the more wonderful—” 

“Wait. About a month ago my thoughts 
began to be disturbed, and that so strangely 
that I thought I must be dreaming. You 
know there are dreams sometimes which Jast 
after a person wakes up.” 

** What kind of a dream was this?” 

“A dream about George. I thought that 
he had come home, strong and well—just 
such a handsome man as he is. I saw him 
open the door, and stand there for a moment; 
and then, just as he stepped forward, with 
his eyes bright and his lips parted, and his 
hands outstretched—” 

‘*Well?” For here she stopped again. 

‘Tt was a dream of the night, first of all,” 
she repeated, as if trying to explain the thing 
to her own mind; * only a dream at first— 
only a dream. I said to myself that it was 
nothing more; but then it wouldn’t go away. 
The dream grew bigger. I saw in my dream 
the ship sailing home, with all her sails set, 
with a fair wind. Oh! and 1 saw George 
himself on the deck, handsome and strong. 
He was laughing and talking with his ship- 
mates, as is his way. I saw his face quite 
plain—oh, quite plain! His handsome, love- 
ly face! Oh, I loved it! I loved it!” 

‘“Why, there, there, Sylvia!” I cried, in- 
terrupting her; ‘‘you see that you do love 
him still—you confess it!” 

‘‘Alas! I have always loved him, and yet— 
But you shall hear. I even seemed in my 
dream able to read his very heart, and it 
was full of love—oh, full of love!”—here her 
voice choked—‘‘ of love of me! And then, 

as the ship came nearer and nearer to the 
port, there grew up in my mind a horrible, a 
dreadful feeling—unnatural. It makes me 
shiver and shudder only to think of it, and 
yet I could not putit from me. That was at 
first in the night only. But when I awoke 
in the morning, though I knelt and prayed 
that it might be taken out of my mind—in 
my heart it never was—it remained. It staid 
and it grew—it grew, it grew—yes, day and 
night it grew more and more, until my whole 
mind was full of it!” 

She shuddered and trembled, and caught 
my hand again 

‘But what 
more.” 

‘‘I know not why, or for what cause— 
nay, there was no cause. God knows— 
Nevill, how will you believe me? George be- 
“ame to me—what shall I say? I came to 
tremble at the thought of him—to shudder 
and shiver—to think of him with a kind of 
sickness and disgust—why? why?” 

‘To think of George—George—with dis- 
gust?” 

‘*Yes. There is no other word. He whom 
I have always loved became in my mind, 
and against my will—against my prayers— 
though I strove against it with all my heart 
—became an object of loathing to me, so that 
—I say again, solemnly—to think of his face 
made me shudder, and to think of his touch 
caused me such shame and disgust that I 
cannot express it in any words at all. My 
soul is filled with loathing when I think of 
him—and that is day and night.” 

You may believe that by this time I was 
amazed indeed. I knew not what to think, 
or what to say. At first I could only stare 
open-mouthed into the stars above us. 

“Oh! But this,” I presently told her, ‘‘is 
a case for a physician. It is a disorder of 
the nerves, Sylvia. It is some disease which 
has fallen upon you.” 

‘*Perhaps—but you have called in to me 
physicians of the soul as well as of the body, 
and they have availed nothing. Did one 
ever hear of a girl who loved yet loathed her 
lover? I know not who put this thing into 
my mind, nor why. I know not why it will 
not leave me for all my prayers.” 

‘** Well, but seeing it was like an evi! dream, 
it should have vanished when George came 
home.” 

She cried out as if I had struck her a vio- 
lent blow. 

‘‘Oh! yousaw—you saw. All of you saw 
When he stood at the open door, it was the 
very face which I had seen in my dream. 
Oh! the same honest face, bright with joy. 
And then, when I should have been moved 
to tears of joy, I was seized with a loathing 
worse—worse—far worse than I had ever 
felt before. My soul turned sick only to 
look at him. And when he would have 
taken my hand—I— But you were there— 
you know.” 

‘You swooned, sister. You fell into a 
dead faint, not once, but twice.” 

This was her story, and a very strange 
story it is. For you are to believe, if you 
can, that a girl of calm temper, good judg- 
ment, balanced mind—not a whimsical girl, 
not given, as some girls, to hysterics, or to 
vain imaginings. or, as I have heard of some, 
to the invention of fables, lies, and false 
charges against innocent persons; such a girl 
as Sylvia quite suddenly, and without cause 
or motive, conceived in her mind a deadly 


feeling, Sylvia? Tell me 
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loathing of a man whom she had previously 
loved—such a loathing as is not hatred, but a 
natural shrinking back from contact, as one 
shrinks back from a snake—so that for him 
to touch her hand filled her with disgust un- 
utterable, and had he kissed her she would 
have fallen sick. This is what you must be- 
lieve. Why? For my own part I am nota 
physician, and I pretend to no opinion at all, 
except that I think there may be, perhaps, 
diseases of the mind which correspond to 
those of the body, could one find them out. 
For instance, one falls suddenly into a fever, 
or boils and blains burst forth upon the flesh 
without apparent. cause, or one falls into a 
fit without knowing why. So correspondent 
disorders may fall upon the mind, and if one 
could discover the correspondent treatment, 
they might be dealt with just as their cog- 
nates or similitudes in the body. But I know 
not unto what disease of the body I would 
liken Sylvia’s case. That is for a physician 
to consider. 

You may understand that this confession 
was not made without many pangs and tears 
and sighs, that seemed to tear the poor child 
asunder. When she had finished, and had 
somewhat recovered her composure, I told 
her she should sit no longer thus among the 
tombs, and I led her out of the burying- 
ground into the Sisters’ Close. 

Here a light in the window showed that 
the Lieutenant and Sister Katherine were sit- 
ting together, doubtless talking over their 
trouble. I, for my own part, was too much 
astonished to attempt any judgment. Con- 
sider the strangeness of the case thus sub- 
mitted to a young man of no experience, and 
that this was also the case of his only sister. 
What we had mistaken at first for disorder 
of the brain caused by sudden joy—or even 
for a girlish whim, coquetry, or skittishness 
—was nothing less than a dreadful possession 
overmastering the poor child’s soul. 

We stopped for a few moments in the 
Close to rest her limbs. Then I asked her 
whether she had perhaps suffered her mind 
to dwell upon something unworthy of 
George. Because I had read of men being 
punished by their own evil thoughts becom- 
ing their masters. But, indeed, her pure soul 
was incapable of dwelling upon thoughts of 
wickedness, I asked her, further, if she had 
communicated this matter to any one—to 
her mother, for instance, or to her reverend 
godfather when he called upon her. 

She replied that she had not dared to speak 
of the thing to any one; that she had not 
been able to speak of it; that when she tried 
to tell Dr. Lorrymore she had been prevent- 
ed by some means or other, so that she could 
only give him to understand that she felt as 
one abandoned by God Himself, and there- 
fore a lost, despairing soul; but only this 
evening had she felt able to speak to me. 

‘My dear,” I said, ‘‘ this is a case for one 
much wiser than I. Shall I lay the whole 
matter before your godfather? Give me per 
mission, and I will seek him to-morrow even- 
ing at his rectory house,in Walbrook. I will 
tell him all, and ask his counsel. It may be 
that in a matter which belongs to the soul, 
a learned divine, when he knows the whole 
truth, may prove the better physician.” 

She said I might do as I pleased, but that 
T was to tell no one else; for she feared great- 
ly lest there should be idle gossip over her— 
and indeed there was already, as you have 
seen, plenty of talk, and everybody knew 
that George had come home full of love, and 
that his mistress scorned him. 

**Come, my dear,” I said, ‘‘ you have now 
told me all. Let us go home, and you shall 
rest. You will be happier for having told 
somebody. Nay, this evening may prove the 
beginning of betterment.” . 

She took my hand again, and we walked 
round the west end of the church, where the 
school is built against the wall. There is a 
place called the Queen’s Close. It is a little 
court containing certain houses, where reside 
some of the inferior officers of the Precinct, 
among them the school-master, Richard Arch- 
er. A light was in the window, and as we 
passed we heard him playing upon the violon- 
cello. 

But, heavens! what playing, what music 
was that! Heard one ever such music? It 
was now like unto the cursing of a man in a 
rage; now like the shrieking of one in tor- 
ture; now like the wailing and weeping of a 
woman in sorrow; now it showed the des- 
perate courage of one who Jeads a forlorn 
hope; now the madness of fighting; now the 
subdued whisper of one who plans revenge; 
now repressed hatred. I know that this may 
seem incredible; but to us the violoncello 
spoke this way, as clearly as with a voice 
human. The music seemed to be to me from 
unwilling strings, as if the instrument was 
compelled against its will. 

We stopped and listened. None had ever 
heard such music. Yet I remembered how 
once, seeing the church doors opened, I walk- 
ed in and heard this same man playing upon 
the organ—he being at the time organist to 
the Hospital—music which seemed half lam- 
entation, half wrath. The music revealed 
all the passions conflicting together. I knew 
the man, we were at school together, he was 
of my age; man and boy he was always the 
same in temper—morose, harsh,and gloomy. 
He lived in the house assigned to him with 
his mother; he consorted with no one, he had 
no friends or associates. 

“Why,” I said, ‘‘ it is the music of a man 
in a rage. Is the school-master in a rage 


with all the world?” 
‘Come away,” cried Sylvia, dragging me. 
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“Come quick! Ol! that music drives me 
mad.” 

We stopped in the Brothers’ Close to listen 
again. The sound was softened by the dis- 
tance, and now the music seemed as if chil- 
dren were sobbing and weeping. 

‘* Let us stay here a moment,” said Sylvia. 
‘‘There is something else that 1 must tell 


you. 

: The Brothers’ Close of St. Katherine’s is a 
quadrangle running round three sides of a 
square. The Sisters’ House is on the north 
side, an ancient timbered house with gables; 
on either side are the houses of the Brothers 
and the Commissary; on the south side, sep- 
arated by an open flagged court, stands the 
church; and on the east side, adjoining the 
Brothers’ Houses, is the Chapter-house of 
the Society, where the Brothers and Sisters 
meet to conduct the business of the Hospital. 
A deep cloister, over which stand houses, 
runs round the three sides, and in the midst 
is a fair lawn. Here, but with other build- 
ings, was the principal court when the place 
was a monastery, and the Sisters were nuns, 
and the Brothers monks, or-at least clergy. 
The Brothers have always wandered round 
and round these cloisters; it is a place ven- 
erable alike for its age and for the memory 
of the pious and learned men whose foot- 
steps have lingered day after day under its 
shelter and in its sunshine. On such an 
evening as this one may almost, methinks, 
hear their feet still softly treading the flags. 
When on this night the moonlight falls upon 
the place, one may even see thin ghostly 
forms flitting about among the pillars and 
across the lawn. 

Such a place—so quiet, so ghostly, so re- 
tired—formed a fitting spot for what Sylvia 
had now to tell me. 

‘* Brother,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ what have 
I to do with that man?” 

‘** You, Sylvia? Nothing.” 

‘*Have I ever associated with him? Have 
I ever spoken to him?” 

‘** You, Sylvia?” I repeated. ‘‘ How should 
you know such a man? His mother was a 

(Continued on page 152, Supplement.) 


AN IDEAL BODY, AND HOW 
TO CLOTHE IT. 
I. 


( NE must learn to recognize beauty. Most 

eyes are untrained. A masterpiece of 
art is meaningless to the uncultivated eye. 
Half a life-time may be spent in learning 
what to look for, to distinguish what is essen- 
tial, what is characteristic, and to eliminate 
the rest. 

The world, blinded by custom and preju- 
dice and thirsting for novelty, ignores real or 
ideal beauty satisfying itself with fashion, 
adhering to one new form until wearied, then 
thoughtlessly accepting another, only to sigh 
for a fresh change, and to laugh over the last 
caprice. Fashion is not beauty. Fashion is 
fleeting; beauty is eternal, the same through 
allages. The essential characteristics which 
make up beauty never change. Details may 
vary and be beautiful according to circum- 
stances, but certain grand principles of art 
are fixed. Certain standards of beauty may 
be relied upon. One need not be swayed by 
the fancies of one person, nor by the super- 
ficial theories of another. Good taste is based 
upon the knowledge of these principles. 

Beauty of the human form is to-day exact- 
ly what it was in ancient Greece; it is the 
same through all the centuries, however blind 
we are to its characteristics through igno- 
rance. The consensus of ages is a true ver- 
dict, and classic forms become safe models, 
Greek sculpture was wrought when the body 
received its highest cultivation, and was so 
beautiful as to be called divine 

This sculpture should be carefully and 
continuously studied, as well as pictures of 
good nude figures. They are to be made 
familiar that one may learn why they are 
good, why they deserve admiration. Most 
people fancy they admire these classic mod- 
els, but it must be in imagination only, else 
why should they allow themselves to ex- 
emplify false standards of form, and _posi- 
tively distort their own God-given bodies? 

Searching for the highest standards of hu- 
man form, we discover that manly beauty 
and womanly beauty differ essentially. It 
is agreed that the type of manly proportion 
includes a comparatively large head, wide 
shoulders rather square, a torso tapering toa 
contracted pelvis; while the whole may be 
seven and a half beads in height, or an addi- 
tional half head added to the length of the 
legs, giving a particularly elegant figure. 

On the other hand, fine proportions for a 
woman are a small head, shoulders rather 
sloping and narrow, the torso full and widest 
at the hips; while the front line from the 
sternum over the abdomen should show first 
a gentle, and then a full outward curve. 

The conventional figure of the day is at 

variance with this type. Every effort is 
made to imitate masculine characteristics. 
The shoulders are thrust up high and square, 
or made to appear so; the torso is made to 
taper in; and everything under heaven Is done 
to make the waist look small. The front 
line is forced to take an inward curve below 
the bust, and the side lines to form an awk- 
ward angle, in the hollow of which volumi- 
nous skirts are hung. 

One should study sculpture with the new 
knowledge of these proportions most thought- 
fully, tillihe rhythm of the lines has fastened 
itself upon the memory. Studying the pic- 
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tures of the best artists of every age, we shall 
find these principles everywhere demon- 
strated. 

The charm of womanly proportion is in 
the long curve from armpit to ankle, which 
is so different from the beauty of a manly 
figure. The depression at the so-called waist 
line—only the meeting of two large muscles 
which in a beautiful woman should be slight 
—would better be ignored in the clothing, for 
the sake of the greater beauty of the whole 
sweep. 

It is to be understood that the long curves 
are made up of shorter contours, one gently 
melting into another. A form made up of 
graceful sweeps alone would be a weak, 
nerveless, insipid thing. 

These proportions should be so under- 
stood, and so thoroughly appreciated, as to 
be always in mind, else a beautiful human 
form will not be recognized. Use physical 
exercises to attain the perfection of these 
curves. Hang pictures showing them where 
they may grow into your thoughts. 

A knowledge of these primary truths will 
assist in the making of gowns. For instance, 
to preserve the beauty of the front line of a 
worian’s figure the lesser beauty of the curve 
of the spine may be sacrificed. Any garment 
snug enough to touch the backbone down a 
good part of its length will press the soft 
front line out of shape. 

An artist thoroughly in harmony with 
classic standards said a few days ago, ‘‘I 
have just seen a conventionally dressed wo- 
man who looked beautiful to me. Now what 
is the matter with me?” 

That such a one should have received 
pleasure under the circumstances may be 
because conventional figures often have the 
same charm found in the symmetrical and 
elegant lines of ornament, or in those of a 
vase, a newel-post, or a turret. There is a 
desirable elegance in length or height. Slen- 
der figures may attain this.excellence. The 
lines of a stout figure may give the same sat- 
isfaction which we take in the form of a jug 
or a bottle. 

All this may be pleasing or otherwise, but 
such an effect is not human. Smooth, sheath- 
like garments suggest the enamel or glaze 
of pottery.. They may be beautiful in color 
and texture, at the same time that they 
are wholly unsuited to the undulating mo- 
tion of living beings. They are in every 
sense opposed to the necessary freedom of 
bone and muscle. The soul needs the freest, 
most elastic environment to encourage its 
full expression. Every means should be at 
hand to facilitate that expression, every ave- 
nue opened, every stiff, inflexible restraint 
removed, every intrusive restriction put out 
of the way. E. L. 8. Abas. 





SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 
II.—OPEN PHYSIOLOGICAL SECRETS. 


‘x intelligent reader often masters the 

leading facts of physical science with- 
out being willing to give the subject that 
study which its deeper secrets demand. 

The fact is generally known that all exer- 
cise causes the blood to flow with greater 
force through the muscles which are being 
moved, and that this increased motion has- 
tens the physiological process of re-enforcing 
the worn-out body with new flesh and blood. 
It is through the medium of the blood that 
the nutriment of food is distributed to the 
entire system. We cannot help noticing 
how respiration is quickened in proportion 
with circulation; this means that we are 
breathing in more oxygen with the quicken- 
ed action of the lungs, and at the same time 
throwing off more carbonic acid gas. The 
important point is to regulate the increase of 
action in accordance with individual capaci- 
ty; not to urge nature to the verge of endur- 
ance, but to arrive at just that degree of ex- 
ertion which will send the blood coursing 
vigorously enough through the veins to ab- 
sorb and then throw off the waste matter 
that has accumulated during comparative 
inactivity. In order to carry on this ex- 
change between waste and supply the blood 
must be provided with its full proportion of 
water; this can be comprehended if thought 
is taken of the quantity of perspiration ex- 
uded from the skin under such circum- 
stances; the more solid portions of waste 
pass through the medium of the intestinal 
tract. 

While a judicious amount of exercise thus 
favors heaith, its excessive or too violent 
pursuit amounts simply to suicide. This 
apparently extreme assertion will be verified 
as these articles proceed. If the action of 
the skin is profuse during extreme exertion 
the temperature of the body is not injurious- 
ly heightened, and it is even possible to low- 
er it by excess of moisture in the atmos- 
phere. Unless the skin acts freely during 
exercise there will be a speedy sense of fa- 
tigue and a tendency to sleep caused by the 
partial impregnation of the system with its 
waste products; this is a semi-toxie condi 
tion which will be explained later; it is in- 
jurious, and if prolonged will result in a fe- 
verish state serious enough to demand medi- 
cal care. 

Excessive action never should follow se- 
vere mental strain, nor should it be taken 
soon after eating, because it withdraws the 
blood from the digestive organs, thus de- 
terring their natural operation. The parts 
of food which should be digested in the 
stomach pass unchanged through the intes- 


tinal fluids, which cannot affect them, thus 
disturbing the whole process, and depriving 
the system of the nutriment they contain. 
After a season of prolonged exercise the re- 
turn to a sedentary life should be gradual, in 
order to guard against the disturbance of the 
organs involved. But the wise man will 
choose either entire absence of violent exer- 
tion or a judicious pursuit of out-door occu- 
pation that does not contrast too greatly with 
his habitual inactivity. To expect an ex- 
hausted system to substitute extreme phys- 
ical labor for the hard brain-work of many 
days and nights ig no more wise than to un- 
dertake to vary the pace of a horse who 
has trotted to the point of exhaustion upon 
level ground by galloping him up abhill. A 
man may be tolerably well without exercise 
if he eats well and breathes fresh air, but 
this is not the right training for a rowing 
match or a sprint race. Better not exercise 
at all than to indulge in spasmodic outputs 
of physical action. By habit the system can 
accommodate itself to many contradictory 


conditions. It is sudden change that it re- 
sents. Note this, young men, who rush ea- 


gerly into unaccustomed sports during a 
short vacation, generally at a time when the 
excessive heat of summer is already taxing 
the vital powers. Better lie under the trees 
to ‘‘ loaf and invite your soul” than rush into 
the base-ball ground or up mountain steeps. 

That the system can accommodate itself 
to conuitions almost incredible is proven by 
the varying diet of different races while all 
are fairly healthy. The smal] but vigorous 
people of very cold regions consume an 
amount of fat that would simply poison an 
inhabitant of the tropics, while the coolies of 
Asia and the Indians of the great American 
range of mountains in the West do amazing 
tasks upon small quantities of unvaried fare. 
The chief food of the laborers and boatmen 
of China, who put forth violent spurts of 
strength, is a handful of rice when we eat a 
full meal. They have a little fish or poultry 
at rare intervals. They have, however, the 
great advantage of a perfectly healthy drink 
—t. e., tea—healthy, because the boiling of 
the water with which it is made protects 
them against any danger from infection by 
living germs of disease. Readers will do 
well to recall what we have already said on 
this subject. 

Sedentary workers should surround them- 
selves with plenty of light as well as fresh 
air, for there can be no more marked cause 
of illness than dark close rooms, Any con- 
tinued deficiency of light favors an anemic 
condition of the blood, especially when there 
is any tendency to disturbance of the vital 
fluid. The custom of shutting children in 
dark closets as a punishment is a most repre- 
hensible practice, both physically and mor- 


a 





y. 

The other eytreme to scant feeding occa- 
sions as much disease among liberal eaters as 
the reverse habit among the people just men- 
tioned, especially in hot weather or warm 
climates, <A condition of the system is pro- 
duced by overcharging it with certain chem- 
ical elements, which is anomalous with its 
state after too violent exercise, and not un- 
like that which follows the inception of con- 
tagion. The temperature is raised above the 
normal degree; there is a general feeling of 
disturbance and anxiety, sleeplessness, and 
incapacity for exertion and thought. These 
symptoms are aggravated unless immediate 
steps are taken to relieve the overcharged 
blood, for it is literally overcharged both 
with the products of the nutritive functions 
and with the waste of the natural processes, 
The regular assimilation of healthy elements 
is retarded as well as the elimination of worn- 
out particles. 

The blood is clogged with this double ex- 
cess, and unless it can be relieved, results will 
follow similar to those occasioned by blood- 
poisoning or contagion of typhoid origin. 
This serious condition is most likely to occur 
in hot weather, and any indication of it should 
at once receive medical attention; although, 
of course, the natural immediate treatment 
would be a modified diet of a cooling and 
laxative character, and easy of digestion. 
When favorable results follow the change of 
diet this treatment may be sufficient, but a 
physician should be the judge. For some 
time the habitual fare should be very diges- 
tible, rather deficient in fat meats, with abun- 
dance of succulent vegetables and juicy 
fruits. As many green salads should be 
eaten as are favorably received; and oranges, 
grape fruit, limes, lemons, and lemonade 
freely used. Special attention should be 
paid to the drinking water, very few stimu- 
lants used, and skim-milk drank rather than 
the entire beverage. 

More than usual care should be taken to 
avoid contagion or infection of any kind, 
either from air or water. All unripe fruit 
should be shunned, and the red-blooded fat 
fish omitted from the bill of fare. In short, 
the diet should be somewhat vegetarian in 
its character, although it is generally con- 
ceded by scientific authorities that in this 
climate a mixed diet is less likely to invite 
contagion than one composed solely of veg- 
etables and cereals. 

Where fruit and vegetables are used for 
the principal food, it is generally in lands so 
hot that the external temperature seems to 
produce in the blood a condition similar to 
that which the inhabitants of temperate 
countries derive from their mixed diet of 
meat, fish, fruit, vegetables, and cereals, and 
which the arctic obtains from his diet of 
fat. Following this idea, we may consider 
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that a proper diet for sedentary livers should 
be abundant, nutritious, and digestible. By 
sedentary livers we mean all intellectu:l 
workers, financiers, and merchants, whose 
business confines them within-doors most of 
the time; in a word, any one whose occupa- 
tion does not involve active out-door exer- 
cise. The variety, which should include di- 
gestible meats, poultry, and fish—regulated 
by the season— should always embrace plenty 
of fruit, succulent vegetables and salads, and 
milk. The fact should not be forgotten that 
this fluid becomes a solid directly it comes in 
contact with the gastric juice, and therefore 
it may be mingled with water when drank 
for thirst. If there is any difficulty in digest- 
ing milk uncooked, it can be boiled, or made 
into puddings or sauces, or mixed with lime- 
water, a table-spoonful toa half-pint glassful 

There is a popular idea extant that foods 
which abound in phosphorus are special 
brain nutrients, but it has no serious founda- 
tion. There are many empirical mixtures 
based on this idea that are extensively sold 
as brain and nerve food, without any partic- 
ular merit or applicability. If a brain tonic 
is required, let the investigator secure the 
best available fluid extract of coca, prepared 
by some responsible chemist, and use it in 
combination with a pure grape wine in quan- 
tities graduated by its effect 


MOTHERS CROSSNESS. 
BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE 

A) OTHING seems to burn into the mem- 
LN ory and heart of a child as an unde- 
served punishment, however trifling the mat- 
ter may seem to the adult inflicter. In some 
children of the sunny, hopeful type the wave 
of indignation and helpless, unspoken pro- 
test against unjust correction passes away, 
and leaves apparently no trace. In other 
children, with more sensitive natures or more 
rebellious dispositions, unjust words of re- 
proof kindle fires of rage, which smoulder 
with sullen persistence under the ashes of 
seeming forgetfulness, ready to burst out vi- 
olently and unexpectedly. If this seems an 
overdrawn picture one has only to think 
backward to one’s own childish days, and to 
recall the time when careless treatment by 
an elder first taught us to be bitter, unforgiv- 
ing, resentful. Time has doubtless softened 
the resentment, given a calmer, truer poise to 
the nature, and supplied such tender memo- 
ries of those who wrought the wrong that 
the anger has melted away. But time can 
never remove the remembrance. 

A child’s sense of justice is as keen as his 
heart is tender, and this is one of the quali- 
ties most necessary to a noble character; a 
quality that must be blended with truth and 
honor and self-sacrifice to give the right bal- 
ance to dispositions which would otherwise 
work harm. A child’s justice is always tem- 
pered with mercy to those he loves, and when 
in the home he is justly and tenderly dealt 
with, he learns little by little that higher sense 
of justice toward all with whom he comes in 
contact. When his own small rights are 
carelessly and continually thrust aside, he, too, 
learns to play the brigand, to invent devices 
to achieve the might which he has learned 
makes right. 

The stately figure of Justice with her eyes 
bandaged is not the ideal for which a true 
mother strives. She sees the same womanly 
being, the same calm face, to be sure, but 
the arms are stretched forward with loving 
gesture, and her uncovered eyes are radiant 
with winning light. 

At no time in her busy days is an intelli 
gent mother so apt to fold the arms and close 
the eyes of maternal justice as when she is 
cross—simply and undoubtedly cross. This 
crossness is chiefly caused by fatigue—weari- 
ness of mind and body, and sometimes of 
soul. With tired nerves and weary body, 
she cannot endure the common demands 
made upon her, and ill-temper follows. She 
sows bitter feelings and repels loving atten- 
tions with her irritable hasty words. Broadly 
speaking, no mother has any right to get so 
tired. She cannot afford it. It takes too 
much out of her life, and too much out of 
her children’s life. Such a condition can 
more frequently be prevented than is gener- 
ally believed. 

The careless or shallow woman says: “I 
was overworked. It made me cross,” and 
she considers that admission the sufficient 
reason and excuse for any amount of similar 
indulgence. The religious or sympathetic 
woman worries over it, prays over it, sheds 
bitter tears—and then the trouble repeats it- 
self. The remedy lies near at hand. Leta 
mother find out what makes her cross, and 
then let her avoid the cause if possible. If 
social pleasures weary her, let them be de- 
cidedly lessened. If there is too much sew- 
ing, too much cooking, or too many house- 
hold cares, lessen them. If economical ef- 
forts cause the severe strain, stop economiz- 
ing at such a cost. That is the worst of 
wastes. Let the first economy be of that 
precious commodity, a mother’s strength. 
Even the extent of one’s religious and philan- 
thropic work should be carefully examined, 
and if the trouble lies there, calmly and wise 
ly dismiss some or all of it from the list of 
duties, for “what doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
It is surprising how easily seeming interests 
or needs can be spared without injury to the 
home life whenever the thoughtful woman 
seeks to find them, and surely one of the 
worst of household influences is mother’s 
crossness. 
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BY A BROOK, WITH HERRICK 


fe the green woods is the brook, 
Like a lyric in this book, 


Singing as it slips along 
Tender strains of sylvan song. 


Carol of the thrush’s throat 
Echoes in its liquid note; 


Murmur of the woodland bee 
Haunts its drowsy melody; 


And its music, soft and low, 
Mimics all the gales that go 


Whispering in boughs of green 
Spread above it like a screen. 


O'’er its brink the lily, white 
As the risen moon at night, 


Leans in rapture, listening 
To the song it has to sing. 


Like a maiden who for love 
From her lattice leans above, 


Drinking in the song that slips 
Through the shadows from the lips 


Of her lover in the gloom, 
So above the brook this bloom 


Leans to hear the message sweet 
That her lover may repeat. 

Loitering beside the stream, 

Is it strange that I should dream ?— 


Dream of Herrick, and of Her 
For whose eyes his lyrics were,— 


Julia? She this lily is, 
And the brook’s songs all are his! 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


KATRINE. 
BY FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 
1. 


‘a little village of Breitengriin does not 

differ from many others in the Erz-Ge- 
birge. It hasthe sume situation in the hollow 
of dark wooded hills; it is surrounded by the 
same softly swelling fields; it is the centre of 
the same well-made roads that wind off in gray 
lines along the hill-sides and down the ravines; 
it is composed of the same timber houses with 
stone basements, where the cattle live in state 
under vaulted ceilings; it has the same crook- 
ed street, promenade of sedately ambling 
geese; the same swift mountain stream by 
the street-side; the same homelystone church, 
surrounded by the same solemn little ‘‘ God’s 
acre.” 

In the beginning of the last decade, how- 
ever, Breitengriin had one possession pecul- 
iarly its own—its pastor. 

To be sure, it could not have explained its 
faith in him. His sermons? They came as 
vaguely to the ears of his congregation as 
bells which ring almost out of hearing. His 
visits? There seemed a gulf between pastor 
and people, which neither their respect nor his 
wistful sympathy could bridge; yet, with the 
discernment of honest minds, they recognized 
the difference between this silent shy man 
and the pastors of the neighboring villages— 
simple men, sprung from themselves, or in- 
cumbents who aimed to give just as little as 
their salary demanded. 

‘**Oh, the pastor is no common man!” was 
a proposition heard daily in Breitengriin; and 
then always followed, with a curious air of 
relief, ‘‘and no common youth is pastor’s 
Paul!” 

And if ever one being was another’s sup- 
plement, his son Paul was that of Pastor Lom- 
pardius. It was Paul who brought his father 
news of the needy and sick,and whose sturdy 
common-sense piloted him through his parish 
difficulties. It was Paul's criticism that gave 
his sermons those touches of human nature 
which alone the villagers understood. More- 
over, it was Paul who sat many a midnight 
imprisoning in words such poetic fancies as 
had haunted ip vain the sensitive but uncre- 
ative pastor. 

From all of which it follows that one Sep- 
tember day there was sadness in Breitengriin. 

The mowers in the fields were silent as 
they swung their sharp, broad scythes. The 
brown.-cheeked girls gathered the fallen grain 
in their arms and laid it in smooth rows with- 
out their usual jesting. The little children 
forgot to frolic in the hay. The head-for- 
ester was seen to leave his handsome modern 
house with his meerschaum pipe unlighted. 
That oracle, the grocer, waited behind the 
counter without one golden maxim for his 
customers. As for the landlord of the Gold- 
en Stag. his broad face was clouded. 

‘I tell you,” he exclaimed for perhaps the 
twentieth time that day, standing with his 
hands clasped under his coat tails and his 
shaggy brows knit, ‘‘it is a bad day for this 
king's village of Breitengriin when pastor's 
Paul leaves it!” 

The Bohemian peddler, modestly drinking 
his beer in a corner, nodded a mild confirma- 
tion. 

“What I don’t understand is how the pas- 
tor can afford it,” said the round-headed, 
thick-necked butcher, who had dropped in 
to talk matters over, and sat eating a steam- 
ing sausage. 

**He can’t afford it,” cried mine host. 
**Do you suppose the pastor could have sup- 
pees his house since his wife died if it 

adn't been for the youngster? It takes 
more to keep such a man than the rest of us. 
My word for it, his son starts off now for 
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Leipsic University with little more than his 
hauds and his head to depend upon.” 

‘*Yet that’s no mean dependence,” spoke 
up August, the miller’s apprentice, who wore 
a white cap and apron, and sat, mug in hand, 
and chair tilted far back against the wall. 
‘‘He has brains, the lad, and go where he 
may, he'll prove it.” 

** Ay,” assented all, heartily; and the land- 
lord’s stout wife wiped a tear away with her 
apron, then cried, 

‘‘There he goes now!” 

All pressed to the window in time to see a 
tall, shock-headed boy of perhaps eighteen 
years, wearing a faded long-tailed coat much 
too short at the waist. He lifted his homely 
cap as he passed, and a smile shot from his 
clear brown eyes and firm mouth. 

‘May the good God bless him wherever 
he goes!” whispered the landlady, lovingly; 
and landlord and butcher and miller’s ap- 
prentice and even the Bohemian peddler re- 
sponded, 

‘Amen!” 

Paul Lompardius had already said his fare- 
wells. Now, with only a passing greeting 
for the women at their lace-work in the door- 
ways, and for the curly- headed, barefooted 
children at play in the road, he went on with 
long strides down the hill. 

In the hollow lay the mill. It was built 
like the rest of the village houses, but was at 
once mill and bakery, where the housewife 
brought her dough ready for the oven, and 
received it again in huge black loaves and 
broad slabs of apple cake. At the rear the 
hemlock forest came down to the door. In 
front numerous streams, some in their natu- 
ral channels, others in artificial ones, united 
in a wide current, in which the wheel plashed. 

Paul crossed the bridge into the stone hall, 
and entered a room at the right. 

The girl within did not at once hear him. 
With flushed cheeks, she sat reading. Evi- 
dently her lace cushion had been thrust im- 
patiently aside, for its bobbins lay there ina 
tangled mass. In her peasant’s dress, with its 
scarlet skirt, she made so lovely a picture that 
the intruder stood, in no haste to disturb it. 

‘**Paul!” She sprang up, letting her book 
fall to the floor. ‘* How late you are!” 

‘**] couldn't help it, Kitchen,” he answered, 
picking up the discarded Maid of Orleans 
and laying it on the table, *‘ what with the 
father wandering about, if the truth be told, 
in my way, and Brigitte’s questions. But 
come up to the Morgenleite, and let us have 
our last talk there.” 

They went out into the woods behind the 
house, and up under the hemlocks. On the 
summit was a clearing which overlooked 
lowlands and hills and half a hundred vil- 
lages. Katrine gained it first. 

‘ There, stand still a moment!” cried Paul. 
‘** Katrine, if I were a painter I would paint 
you so, with that cloud behind you and the 
sunshine on your hair.” 

‘You are a poet, and that is better,” said 
the girl, proudly. ‘‘ You told me that your- 
self. For paintings, you said, are lost, but 
poems live forever.” 

‘ Yes—the greatest. But we'll hardly ex- 
pect to send one down to coming generations 
with the name of Lompardius.”’ 

‘Now you are laughing at me. But nev- 
er mind; you will be a great man. Every- 
body says so. The head-forester told father 
so only last night.” 

‘I’m afraid, little girl, the head-forester 
doesn’t know much about it. It is a big 
world, Kitchen, and there are hosts of peo- 
ple in it wiser thau I or you, or even the head- 
torester himself. But what does it matter? 
I shall do what the good God gives me to, I 
hope.” 

**That is just like you,” exclaimed Katrine, 
impatiently. ‘‘If 1 were a man I couldn't 
think so. What does it matter? And you 
think the same thing about my staying here 
alone, when I’m longing so to go away too 
—oh, beyond all these woods and hills—to 
where there are cities, and kings and queens, 
and everything grand.” 

She flung out one little brown hand in a 
= that swept the circle of the hills. 

aul caught the impatient hand. 

‘*What would you find, Kitchen? The 
cities dingy, and the kings ordinary men, 
and among all the queens not one so beauti- 
ful as Kiitchen, the miller of Breitengriin’s 
daughter. Yet I wish you could go, if only 
to learn how lovely Breitengriin is. And 
you know that as soon as ever I can I will 
take you.” 

She fiushed faintly. ‘‘ You have always 
been taking care of me,” she said, softly. 
‘*Do you remember the first time?” 

‘Do I? I can hear your father’s voice 
this moment. ‘ Will the gracious Herr Pas- 
tor step into the church-yard? There sits 
that wilful child of mine. Nota step can I 
get her home without a fight, on her own 
mother’s burial day.’ Father looked dis- 
tressed. ‘But, my good Friedrichs—the poor 
child!—let her stay.’ ‘She would be sick, fa- 
ther,’ I cried. And out I ran, though I was 
such a small chap myself. There you sat, 
the saddest, loveliest little thing, Kiitchen. 

‘I will stay here. And when the dear an- 
gels come, they’ll take me too,’ you said. 
‘No, they won't. They take only good chil- 
dren that mind their fathers,’ said I. You 
gave me one long look, then ran off as fast 
as your little feet could carry you.” 

** Ah, Paul, that was the beginning of ev- 
erything for me,” laughed Kitchen, but with 
tears in her bright eyes. 

That same afternoon Pastor Lompardius 
sat alone and thoughtful in his study. Pre- 


sently the door was flung open. ‘‘Supper!” 
came a voice like an explosion into the quiet 
little room, 

The pastor started violently. ‘‘ Brigitte,” 
he said, recovering himself, and speaking in 
a tone of great firmness, *‘ since Paul is late 
—a most unwonted circumstance—I shall 
this evening wait fifteen minutes for him.” 

The short, thick-set woman, with cheeks 
like those of an ill-painted wooden doil, 
stood for a moment as if stunned; then, 
catching sight of the low-burning lamp, she 
darted in and set it flaring, rattled down the 
window-blinds, put a new fagot upon the 
fire, and jerked table-cloth and floor rug into 
their time-honored angles; after which the 
door closed again. 

The pastor sighed. Gradually his scatter- 
ed thoughts grouped themselves once more. 
His head fell upon his hand. 

‘The quarter-hour is up!” 

Brigitte stood again in the doorway, this 
time inexorable. Pastor Lompardius rose, 
and followed her into the living-room. 

‘*Paul is very late,” she said, as she took 
up the blue earthen-ware coffee-pot. ‘* His 
coffee will be quite spoiled. Indeed, it is al- 
ready. And this is his last night. How in 
the world is he to rise at three in the morn- 
ing? The butcher wil be prompt. He al- 
ways is, which is why he is so rich a man.’ 

** Paul will not de ‘lay him.’ 

‘* Well, I hope not,’ she retorted, in a tone 
of calm conviction. | “If he does, though, it 
will not be the first time. Two months come 
Sunday it was the whole church he kept 
waiting, because he was not with his class at 
confession. Though, as I think of it, he had 
gone back for your glasses— What! Can’t 
eat any supper?” 

When, a half-hour later, the study door 
was softly opened and Paul entered and met 
his father’s eye, somehow most of his eighteen 
years seemed to slip away. As though a 
child once more, he knelt by his father’s side 
and laid his head upon his father’s knee. 

There are hours when the barriers which 
time and conventionality build up between 
even the nearest fall suddenly away, and 
spirit meets spirit in a foretaste of the eternal 
freedom. Such an hour came this night to the 
pastor and his child. And Paul understood 
his father and his father’s life. And in the 
recognition of his son’s budding manhood 
the pastor’s own dead youth awoke in its 
grave, and came forth and stood before him 
in almost resurrection beauty. 

Then, after a short, troubled sleep, Paul 
sprang up. There was a feeling upon him 
of being born again, and somewhat out of 
season. Things were strange: his father, 
his sad but never demonstrative father, with 
tears on his cheeks; Brigitte, the strong- 
minded, falling in his arms and entreating 
his forgiveness—tor what being unmention- 
ed. He was in a state of bewilderment as he 
took his seat beside the punctual butcher. 
As they went through the viliage men came 
out and caught his hand, and women called 
blessings from the windows. And, yes, here 
at the mill was Kitchen’s small window 
opened, and Kiitchen’s head with a light 
about it; and her hand waved silently. When 
he next looked up the stars were burned out 
and the gray dawn had.come. Then sud- 
denly was the sunrise, and the light leaping 
down the mountains, and all things astir, 
and the bells of Breitengriin calling across 
wood and valley. 

So Paul Lompardius left his home and his 
childhood. 

After that the village of Breitengriin, nev- 
er the liveliest of places, slept more soundly 
than ever. 

The pastor’s sermons grew drearier and 
more confused, to the no small discomfort 
of his simple flock. They sadly shook their 
heads as they listened, yet with thankful- 
ness that the good God had granted them 
understanding of the flocks and of the sow- 
ing and reaping. Except the wiseacres, who, 
with the oracular grocer at their head, rev- 
elied in the obscurity, and drew from it les- 
sons which would have paralyzed the pastor 
had he known of them. 

Down at the mill Katrine counted the 
slow autumn weeks. She grew fast in these 
days of Paul’s absence. The change was not 
unnoted. 

‘‘The miller’s Katrine grows early old 
and grave,” said the maidens. ‘‘’Tis no 
wonder the lads care little for her.” 

While the lads themselves, standing awk- 
wardly aside and hardly daring to lift their 
abashed eyes as she passed, secretly ques- 
tioned one another: ‘‘ Can there be any great 
lady in the land more beautiful than the mill- 
er of Breitengriin’s daughter?” 


II. 


The old Herr von Gutenfels, landed pro- 
—_ sat in his carriage, bowing deeply to 

Pastor Lompardius, who,also bowing deeply, 
stood by the road-side. 

**Are you going my way? Will you not 
ride with me?” 

The pastor was going back to Breitengrtin, 
and, modestly accepting the invitation, took 
his place in the carriage. Whereupon arare 
contrast was to be seen. The one face white, 
wasted, lit with the spirit’s shining; the 
other rosy and good-humored with carnal 
contentment, 

** You are much away,” said the pastor, as 
he leaned back with unalloyed enjoyment. 

‘* Yes; my house is dull since my wife, 
of blessed memory, died long ago. I have 
taken no one to fill her place. Wem are 
deep; too deep for us men. This I learned 
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through my wife. She had intellect. She 
was chosen for me by my good parents, nor 
do I regret the choice. Her lands added 
many acres to mine, and she increased them 
twofold by her management. Yet what 
profit has a man of his wealth if he have no 
enjoyment from it? The place, as I said, is 
dull. So I travel much, and: live much in 
Berlin. There is a great city, a magnificent 
city, with good company, good music, and, 
for diversions when others fail, a scene of 
liveliness in the Reichstag. Has the Herr 
Pastor read the recent debates?” 

The pastor firmly deprecated the notion. 
The nation was safe in the hands of its tem- 
poral lords. The clergy needed not to med- 
dle therewith. 

Herr von Gutenfels bowed graciously. 
“Tt was most exciting. Privy Councillor 
Schultz spoke on the land question. Just 
as he arose—” 

‘* Katrine!” exclaimed the pastor, leaning 
forward to watch a figure flying toward them 
down the hill. ‘‘ What news, child?” 

Katrine dropped a shy courtesy. ‘‘I knew 
you would come this way. Another letter!” 

Her face, lit up by delight, was such a 
glory of youth and beauty that Herr von 
Gutenfels sat transfixed. 

*That’s a good child,” said the pastor, 
reaching out a hand trembling with eager- 
ness. ‘There is sure to be one for you, 
Kitchen. Yes, here it is. Come to the par- 
sonage as soon as you can.” 

Katrine turned back. And Herr von Gut- 
enfels, sighing like one awaking, bade the 
coachman drive on. 

‘* Who, in Heaven’s name, is that?” 

“She? That is Katrine, the miller’s daugh- 
ter, you know.’ 

‘*Possible? Yes, he did have a pretty 
child; but this girl—” He turned to look at 
the figure behind them. 

“Yes, she is pretty, is Kiitchen, and a good 
and wise child. She is like a daughter to 
me. She and Paul have grown up together 
like brother and sister—brother and sister.” 

The pastor was looking vacantly into 
space. A red spot burned on either sunken 
cheek. 

‘*My dear sir, read your letter,” cried the 
kindly landed proprietor. 

The carriage rolled silently on. As they 
gained the height, Herr von Gutenfels 
turned again to see the girlish figure that 
followed at a distance. Before them lay 
Breitengriin, and just beyond his own estate; 
it was a goodly prospect. And the picture 
was supplemented by visions of travel, Ber- 
lin, good company, good music. Why was 
it that the old Herr von Gutenfels for the 
second time sighed heavily ? 

The slow winter went by, with its deeps of 
snow and its winds howling through the 
black forests. Katrine had never so felt its 
loneliness, nor so welcomed the spring. Each 
opening bud spoke to her of Paul’s home- 
coming. 

One afternoon she had been searching the 
woods for wild flowers, and went laden with 
her treasures to the parsonage. As she en- 
tered the kitchen, she was startled by the 
sight of Brigitte’s tear-swollen face. 

‘** What is it, Brigitte? Are you sick?--the 
pastor?—Paul? It is Paul! When did the 
letter come?” 

‘‘The pastor bas had no letter,” said Bri 
gitte, wrenching her hands from Katrine’s. 

2 But you have? Brigitte, do be good and 
tell m 

“And I have had no letter from Paul,” 
began the woman. But even her stubborn- 
ness was not proof against the young face. 
** Well, child, I'll tell you. It’s just this: 
my brother Fritz has seen Paul, and Hans 
(that’s Fritz’s son, a medical student) has 
seen him, and they both say he’s the picture 
of death!” 

‘* Brigitte!” 

‘‘They say he has almost killed himself 
with his work,” cried Brigitte, bursting into 
renewed tears, and rocking back and forth. 
‘*Oh, we know, Katrine, how he bas had no 
vacation since he went, and how he has work- 
ed and studied! But what we don’t know, 
I'm thinking, is how he has lived—starving 
himself most likely, and up all night. Well, 
Fritz and Hans say his one chance is to leave 
Leipsic this minute, and not come up here, 
but go off to the sea. But he feels all right, 
he says. Such a spirit as he always had, 
Katrine! Never in his life owned he felt 
sick until he was put to bed. And of course 
he asks, where is the money to come from? 
Instead he has taken two wild boys to teach. 
They are to pay him enough to keep him two 
terms, he says, as happy asa kiag. But, oh, 
Katrine, Fritz and Hans, they say, as surel 
as he does it, he'll die before the vacation is 
over.” And Brigitte broke into loud wailing. 

‘‘Hush! the pastor must not hear you. 
There, there, Brigitte, it cannot be so bad. 
It will surely come right, somehow.” Ka- 
trine only half knew what she said, as she 
soothed the woman into quietness. Then 
she went on to give the strictest injunctions 
lest this news should come suddenly to the 
pastor. They must think awhile first. For 
the present, lie should have no suspicion of 
the truth. 

She left the house softly as though it had 
been a place of death. It did not occur to 
her to doubt the news. This Hans was a 
doctor. What he said must be true. One 
thought only possessed her passionate, rebel- 
lious young heart—Paul was going to die. 
It was the doom of God upon them all. 

The doom of God! A horror not of death, 
but of life, fell upon her. All which had 
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before been bright and pleasant was touched 
by it. Even from the happy children’s eyes 
she saw disease look out. Upon the kiudly 
faces of the elders she saw only the furrows 
dug by suffering and care. Everywhere was 
misfortune—every whe re were people crush- 
ed like helpless insects. ‘There seemed a 
deadly cloud of poverty hanging over the 
little village. The very face ‘of nature was 
changed, was full of threatenmgs and fore- 
bodings. 

Out of this blackness arose the vision of 
the future which Paul and she had dreamed 
a thousand times. Mocking mirage! ‘They 
were no better than the rest of these unhappy 
peasants. Paul would be crushed down by 
poverty into an early, obscure grave. ‘‘ What 
does it matter? I will do as the good God 
gives me to,” he had said. She flung the 
words back fiercely. A good God, and such 
gifts! No,no, no; he must defy this foolish 
doom. Somehow, somewhere, he, so young, 
so gifted, must find egcape. God nor man 
should hinder. 

Poor untaught little village girl! So she 
fought with her despair. 

One evening she caught herself wandering 
in the old way deep within the hemlocks. 
She had always delighted in solitude, and 
the forest was a beloved refuge. But now 
such a horror of the silence and the shadows 
suddenly seized her that she turned and fled 
back to the mill. 

The miller, his day’s work done, was stand- 
ing upon his threshold. ‘* What is it?” he 
called, as she came speeding toward him. 

‘I'm cold,” she said, and slipped past him 
into the lighted room. 

He followed her in, and bent down to touch 
her as she crouched upon the hearth. ‘* Why, 
you're like ice! Foolish child, why did you 
stay out so long?” 

She only shivered. 

He watched her curiously. But he was 
used to her ways, and made no comment. 

‘Well, it’s a fine fire ve made up, isn’t 
it?” He threw open the stove door, and show- 
ed the bed of glowing coals. ‘‘ You'll soon 
warm yourself there.” 

She was surprised at the unusual attention. 
He was a rough man, nol given to kindliness. 
But she soon forgot itagain. The heat made 
her drowsy. He aroused her presently by 
drawing his chair behind her and laying his 
hands heavily on her shoulders. 

“* Seeing pictures, eh, Kiitchen ?” 

**No.” 

‘‘Not? I was sure you were. You can 
find them when you will, though. Don’t you 
remember, Kiitchen, how many times you've 
knelt in this spot and seen the cities and the 
castles?” Receiving no answer, he uneasily 
lifted his heavy feet and crossed them. ‘* Per- 
haps I must see the pictures to-night,” he 
began again, awkwardly. She was listening 
now in wonder. His huge hand unfolded 
under berchin. ‘‘ See there, Kitchen; there’s 
a beautiful girl—more beautiful than all the 
village girls. Butshe’s poor; she can’t have 
fine dresses, nor trinkets, nor the books she 
wants—for she’s clever—nor see the world 
as she'd like to. But here, in this corner, is 
a noble old estate. There’s a fine mansion, 
and servants and gold and jewels. It's just 
a palace like in the stories. And the noble 
owner, What does he do but come to the poor 
miller’s daughter "—the form under his arm 
started violently; involuntarily the miller 
pressed down upon it and raised his voice— 

‘come to her and say, ‘I love you, Katrine, 
and I'll marry you’ !’ 

She sprang to her feet, and stood facing 
him. ‘' Father, you are crazy !” she exclaim- 
ed, in a tone of simple astonishment. 

‘*That’s what I said to Herr von Guten- 
fels,” cried the delighted miller. ‘‘ But the 
water stood in his eyes, and he said: ‘No, 
Herr Friedrichs; I love your daughter. She 
is dearer to me each time I see her in the 
church and on the street. Why shouldn't I 
marry her? She's beautiful, and she’s good, 
and she’s clever. I'll make her the finest 
Jady in the land. All I have shall be hers 
from her wedding day.” 

‘Poor foolish old man!” said Katrine. 

The miller held his daughter in a fierce 
grasp. 

‘Look here, Katrine, we'll have no non- 
sense! You've been wilful all your life, and 
I've let you be, as no other father would. 
But it must stop here. You'll look into it, 
and see it’s the greatest piece of good fortune 
that ever came toa poor girl. You'll tell me 
so quickly. That’s my will.” 

He released her, and waited for an answer. 
Bat she only took up a candle, and moved 
toward the door. 

‘* Good-night,” she said. 

With an imprecation, he sprang forward. 
But the door had closed, and when he open- 
ed it she was already up the stair. 

She locked her door, and set the candle on 
the table. The room was cold, and she 
wrapped a shawl about her—all with the 
same half dreamy calmness. Her father’s 
last words had not impressed her. It was 
an earlier sentence which ran in her mind as 
she stood leaning her forehead against the 
window-pane: ‘ All I have shall be hers from 
her wedding day.” 

A storm was rising momently. The mill 
stream foamed as it passed, and the great 
willow at the gate writhed, agonized, in each 
blast that seized it. There seemed a thou- 
sand moaning, shrieking, threatening, plead- 
ing voices in the air. Here and there a cot- 
tage window sent a cheery glow into the 
night. But at the edge of the forest were 
other lights—fires built to keep the wild 
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things of the woods out of the grain; and 
now and then one of these sent out flames 
which leaped fiercely up, and, raging higher, 
fought awfully in the darkness ; then sud- 
denly fell low, sprang up again, fell lower, 
like a soul wrestling with evil and overcome 
of it. 

At midnight the miller, crouching over the 
dying fire, and fallen from his angry brood- 
ing into a fitful sleep, felt a touch upon his 
shoulder. 

Heavens! had the grave opened? Was 
this his wife—his ill-used, long dead and 
forgotten wife? The conscience - stricken 
man had almost fallen on his knees. 

But it was only Katrine. ‘‘ Tell Herr von 
Gutenfels that I will marry him,” she said. 

The following Sunday this notice was read 
to the astonished villagers of Breitengriin: 

‘*Georg, Herr von Gutenfels, landed pro- 
prietor, and Jungfrau Katrine Friedrichs, 
daughter of the miller of Breitengriin, are 
minded to enter into the holy estate of mat- 
rimony, and are hereby published for the 
first time.” 

Four weeks later they were married. Im- 
mediately they left Breitengriin, and, travel- 
ling slowly southward, went down into Italy. 
Everywhere they were objects of great cu- 
riosity. Rumors preceded and followed them. 
Now she was a slave sold by scheming parents 
to a rich Bluebeard; now he was the victim, 
she an adventuress who had captured him. 
On some points opinion was unanimous; as 
to her mysterious birth and great haughti- 
ness and bes auty, and his devoted attention. 

Of a truth, his attention was even more de- 
voted than appeared. He was not satisfied, 
the old Herr von Gutenfels, when he had 
put his wealth at his young®wife’s disposal, 
and imade her life a perpetual holiday. He 
hung upon her looks, and laid snares to en- 
trap her wishes, following her with wistful 
eyes, as one might aa ailing child. 

‘* My love, are you feeling quite well?” be 
would timidly ask. 

** Quite well,” she always answered. 

** And—and quite happy?” 

** And quite happy.” 

The roses bloomed afresh in her cheeks; 
she fled no engagement; and if she made no 
friends, spoke little, and smiled less—well, 
neither was she melancholy. She had blind- 
ly leaped to one rash deed; now as blindly 
she trusted it to work out its fruition in the 
saving of Paul's life. Meanwhile she dared 
not recall the past, nor look into the future. 
There was not one feeling within her to bind 
her to her strange present. Such energy as 
was left her she gave to returning the affec- 
tion of this kind old man. But there was 
little to rouse her from the unthinking, un- 
feeling stupor into which she had lapsed 
So she passed through the maze of cities and 
of landscapes like a dead soul among the 
dead. 

Yet there were moments when some one 
thing became suddenly, mysteriously instinct 
with life. Now it was a strain of music from 
a cathedral service; now a familiar name; 
and more than once a likeness flashed up to 
her hotel window from a busy market-place 
—the likeness of a boyish face, with smiling 
brown eyes and brave young mouth. 


Ill. 

‘Tf only to know how lovely Breitengriin 
18 

On this April morning the lady of Guten- 
fels knew it at last. Heavily veiled, she sat 
in the carriage; but her straining eyes 
searched every height and hollow, until here 
was the mill and her own window, with its 
fringed curtain; the long ascent; the church; 
the parsonage, with the vines clambering in 
a tangled mass about one closed upper win- 
dow. 

‘* Welcome home, my love!” cried Herr von 
Gutenfels, as they stopped before the manor- 
house. 

Then the servants came crowding to wel- 
come them. Was it their lady who was the 
invalid with this white face? 

The next morning came the miller. But 
his interview with his daughter was short. 
He hardly knew this haughty lady. To her 
his presence was agony. Yet the news he 
brought helped her to calmness. The pastor 
was away. Paul had not been home since 
her marriage. 

She had need now of all her strength. The 
old Herr von Gutenfels was ill. Not ances- 
tral fortune and estate, nor travel, nor mu- 
sic, nor good comradeship, nor even the fair- 
est of young wives, can lengthen a man’s 
life beyond its term. The rosy, carnal con- 
tentment was at an end, and in its place were 
come vague, unwonted, but not unwelcomed 
stirrings of the spirit. 

She was untiring in her care. Gratitude, 
affection, remorse, she strove to express them 
all. The outside world faded from view, 
and she remembered of life only this sick 
chamber. ‘ 

‘* Katrine,” he said, holding the worn young 
face close to his, ‘‘ you have been an angel 
to me. I have been too stupid to understand 
much of what the preachers told me; but 
something of God's goodness I know now. 
And, Katrine, remember that I said this. I 
was wrong to bind your youth to my old 
age. And hereI ask your forgiveness. Yes, 
your forgiveness, dear. And now you are to 
be free again. That is best.” 

They bore the old Herr von Gutenfels 
to the graves of his fathers with loud herald- 
ing of his virtues, much paraphernalia of 
palm branches and mourning mutes, and such 
a coucourse of the people as was a nine days’ 


wonder. After which they speedily forgot 
him, and turned their attention to his young 
widow, now the richest woman in the coun- 
try-side. 

She did nothing to merit so much notice. 
She lived on as quietly as before, nay, far 
more quietly, for now there was no sick- 
room, with its constaut alarms. Her mouot- 
onous days were counterparts of each other. 

She sat one night in the great salon. The 
light of the lamps was sent back from the in- 
laid floor, and from lustrous curtains and 
from burnished frames, wherein ancestors of 
this noble house looked down upon the lady 
in her mourning robes, the stateliest figure of 
them all. The litle maid beside her rattled 
on unheeded. 

Suddenly « name broke through her list- 
less mood. 

‘* What is that, Lena?” 

‘*He came back to-night,” said the girl, 
delighted to have an attentive ear at last— 
‘‘he and Brigitte. He is quite well again, 
and will preach on Sunday, they say. And, 
oh, my lady, his son has come, too! The 
people are so excited you can hear them talk 
when you stand at the door.” 

But why did the lady rise and leave the 
room? Why, outside, did she run like a child 
along the corridor?) Why, within her own 
room, did she fall upon her knees?) And was 
she praying there, or weeping, or laughing? 
Why, rising presently with a marvellously 
shining face, did she draw out this smail 
chest, unopened since her marriage?) Why 
did she take from it this coarse blouse, this 
searlet skirt, these little heelless slippers? 

The light fell full upon her, standing be- 
fore her great mirror. Upon her? ‘This 
surely is lovely little Kiitchen—Kiitchen, the 
miller’s daughter, with radiant cheeks and 
laughing eyes! 

And, oh, the breath of the hay fields! Oh, 
the scent of wild flowers and of ferny woods! 
Oh, the old glory of life and youth and love! 

The light burned low. She put it out, and 
kneelirg at the window, watched the full 
moon rise. Exhausted, she fell asleep there. 
And waking chilled, late in the night, her 
eyes fell upon her discarded black robes. In 
the moonlight they lay heaped up like a bier. 
She sprang to put them out of sight, and 
crept trembling to bed. 

But the sun rose up in splendor, and the 

2arth was like a second paradise. Jt held no 
longer any graves. Her heart was alive, and 
this was its resurrection day. 

She dared look no one in the face. She 
kept her room while the hours passed, and 
she hardly knew them. Only when the sun- 
shine fell aslant upon the wall did she escape 
into the garden. 

Standing bent over a spray of tall roses, 
there fell a step behind her. 

“Is the lady of Gutenfels at home?” asked 
a hesitating voice. 

She clasped the roses in her arms. Then 
she turned, the petals drifting to her feet. 

He was not as she had looked to see him. 
No ordinary growth had come iu these years; 
there was no lingering trace of boyishne 28s in 
this man. But the soul’s ripening had been 
the body’s decay. In that one glance she 
read the truth. 

He was the first to speak. ‘‘ Mine is a 
long errand. Have you time for it now?” 

At the sound of his passionless voice a 
trembling seized her. ‘* Be merciful,” she 
pleaded. ‘I have sinned—how deeply I did 
not know until this moment. But ean you 
not forgive? I, too, have suffered, Paul.” 

For a moment his hand lay with a strong 
touch upon hers. ‘‘ Poor child! Poor little 
Kiitchen! You know you have no need to 
ask my forgiveness.” 

‘That is like you, Paul,” she wept. ‘‘I 
knew you would love me still.” 

He was silent. Looking up startled, the 
change in him struck her anew. 

‘© You have been ill?” she asked, fearfully. 

Still he was silent. 

‘*We must leave Breitengriin,” she went 
on, With passionate earnestness, *‘immediate- 
ly, to-morrow. We must go off to the sea. 
And I will take such care of you, make you 
so happy—oh, you will forget these years, 
and grow strong again, I know, I know!” 

He stood a step further off, looking down 
at her with an expression of such surprise 
that the blood surged to her face; then left 
it whiter than before. 

** No, no, no; you do not understand, Pau] 
You do not know how he felt toward me, 
nor what his last words were. His grave 
does not lie between us. T here is nothing— 
nothing to separate us now. 

‘* Nothing but the hand of God.” 

The solemn words fell heavily upon her 
heart. And to her overstrained senses came 
a bewilderment through which she heard 
him as through a dream. 

He told her how tidings of her marriage 
had reached him; then, in his illness, the 
money ‘‘From a Friend,” and postmarked 
Leipsic. He had wished to recover for his 
father’s sake, and he went off to the sea-side 
to fight for life. There suddenly the mean- 
ing of this marriage broke upon him. 

‘Katrine,” he said, a flash of the old light 
in his eyes, ‘‘the joy of that moment might 
blot out years of misery. But that money— 
could I rest in the grave it should buy? I 
prayed for strength as I had never prayed 
for life. And strength was granted me to 
work awhile. I have known that it was 
only a reprieve. Now it is almost ended. 
But you are mine at last—mine wholly. Here 
on the borders of another world I may claim 
you. For, ob, my little Kitchen, my darling! 
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there,where we shall meet, they neither mar- 
ry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God.” 

A moment he held her in his arms. In 
the dying light she saw his face—the brown 
eyes, loving as of old, the brave lips smiling. 


In the small ‘‘God’s acre” of Breitengriin 
is a grave honored as no other. From early 
spring until the snow there are flowers upon 
it—wreaths, simple sprays showered by the 
children, and garlands they twine as they 
sit about it. ‘*Why, pastor’s Paul lies here, 
they will tell you, wonderingly, when you 
question them. And they will proudly add 
that in the great cities men talk of Paul 
Lompardius, of Breitengriin. 

Pastor Lompardius lives with Katrine, rest- 
ing from his labors. Brigitte rules the house- 
hold, howbeit less rigidly than of old. The 
great house is never lonely now, so much do 
the villagers come and go. In some way it 
has grown to be the centre of happy and 
prosperous little Breitengriin. They have 
no fear of the rich lady of Gutenfels. Is she 
not one of them—their miller’s daughter? 

She is not much changed, they say. But 
she feels that she is, and gives thanks. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sussoriper.—Make your garnet rhidames with a 
pleated pointed waist, large sleeves, and straight skirt 


Trim with a deep flounce of black lace set on at the 
foot of the skirt and at the edge of the waist, falling 
over the hips likea basque. You can also have sleeves 
of the lace, and a jabot of it down the front of the 
bodice. 

A. 8. L.—Get dark blne camel’s-hair or serge 
makeit by the hints given for Cheviot and tweed 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No.7. Geta pretty 
cloth cape, or take one of far if you hay pen to have it. 
The Alpine felt hats worn during the winter will be 
usefal for travelling in spring. 

E. M. J.—Apply to any large linen store for flax for 
your spinning-wheel. 

Farrarut Reaper.—At Old Point Comfort in March 
you will need serge and Henrietta cloth dresses, with 
lighter ones of wool crépon and of Indiasilk. As you 
are wearing mourning, a bonnet of English crape or of 
crépe de Chine will answer, and a round hut of felt for 
travelling and morning use. A cloth jacket, a fur cape, 
and a travelling cloak will be useful wraps 

New Sussoriner.—The bride takes the groom’s left 
arm. The bridemaids nsnally walk in pairs, but when 
walking with the ushers they also take the left arm. 
The brother twenty-six years old should take the bride 
to the altar and give her away. 











Sussoriser.—The plates should be removed before 
the dessert is brought in at an inforn tea, but it is 
not necessary to use the crumb knife. 

Mes. D. H. L.—We have not the pattern. A Louis 
Quatorze coat is merely a very long basque of even 
length all around, open up the seams on the hips, silk 
lined, but not trimmed on the edges, The front opens 
with or without revers to show a long’ vest of brocade, 
or else of crape or chiffon muslin gathered on the 
lining. 

‘Mes I. W. N.—Read reply given “ Mrs. D. H. L.” 
You will find suggestions about small Inncheons in 


Bazar No. 2%, Vol. XX. Use black velvet for your 


reception dress 


Sr. Pavt.—A pretty Roman stripe is made up of 
pale blue, pale rose, and black lines of equal width 

Du.t.—1. There is no objection to the diamonds. 2 
Not necessarily, unless to an intimate friend. 3. Black 


kid buttoned or laced shoes. 
Country.—Either way of leaving the card will an- 
swer. 








T. E. E.—Press out; the pleats in your short silk 
breadths, and use them for the upper part of plain 
front and side breadths. Piece them out the needed 
length at the foot, and cover the add ed I \ 
or two festooned floun ces of lace or of i 
the back breadths straight in a fan-pleating. 





long basque opening on a gathered vest of chiffon 
muslin. 

Mus. R. S. M.—Why not turn the — of your dress 
making it without fulness in front, i ”" 
pleats, have a fan-pleating at the bac! iN : 
you material enough for putting new forms in the 


waist, and to add a coat basque by seams across the 








hips. For your little girl of three years get a plaid or 
striped light cloth or flannel coat, with round waist, 
large sleeves, and gathered skirt, trimmed with wide 
braid and a repped silk collar and cuffs. ‘The Directoire 
coat, il lustre ited in Bazar No. 5, made of light tan or 
mastic cloth, will suit your girl of five years; while for 


the ye ar-old boy have a white d liagonal wool coat, with 
round wuist, dee p cape, al d gathered skirt. 

* Don't Knov y Throw back your veil when in 
church and in the street in the evening. There is no 
fixed standard of taste in such matters. An article on 
the Etiquette of Mourning in Bazar No, 23,Vol. XXUL., 
may be of service to you; also a chapter on the same 
subject in Manners and Social Usages. 

K. C.—It is proper to have a quiet home wedding 
with only thirty guests ten months after the death of 
the bride’s mother. ‘The bride should wear a white 
repped silk dress and a tulle veil, and the groom a 
black frock-coat, black vest, striped tronsers, and white 
searf. For an answer to your other question, read the 
marriage ceremony in the book of Conimon Prayer. 

M. |. C. H.—Certainly, dessert spoofs are to eat the 
dessert with. 

Home Dress-MAKER. 





—You will do well to use your 
English dress as a model, as there will be little change 
in muslin dresses. A separate skirt, shaped like a 
foundation skirt, will be made to wear under the black 
and colored batistes, muslins, etc. The back of the 
skirt will laundry best if gathered, but many of those 
made in the shops are pleated in deep pleats turned 
toward the middle. The too great length at the back 
wi ? be retained in summer skirts. 

. M. Assootation.—A gentieman may ask permis- 
sion to call upon a lady—that is, perbaps, the more 
elegant way. She wil! certainly in timat e that she wiil 
be happy to receive him again, un her wishes are 
to the contrary. Certainly adinner invitation demands 
a cail of acknowledgment. The best book for you is 
Manners and Social Usaqea. 

A. One does not *‘ refuse” an invitation; “re- 
gret”’ that you are unable to accept. A call of acknow- 
ledgment is hardly necessary under the circumstances 
you mention, An invitation should be answered ut 
the earliest possible moment. Send your cards for a 
wedding reception the same as for any other recep 
tion. Writing out the entire date is rather straining 
the point, and usually ne ither pre tty or convenient. 

Luot.e.—Make your curtains of dotted musli 
with large dots, drape very full, and loop back w th L 
large bows of white ribbon, fastening rather high on 
one o* ane quite low on the other. 

. B. —Unless the sister of your friend is much 
olde er thin yourself, there is no reason whiy she should 
not pay you the first call if she desires to make your 
acquaintance. 

Sunsoriser.—Serve your dessert upon one set of 
plates, and after that pass another set for the fruit. 
On these should be the doilies and finger-bowls, Do 
not pass the fruit or frnit plates until the dessert plates 
have been removed. The doily must always be used, 
and is merely for ornament. Fruit napkins are only 
essential for such fruits, as peaches, pears, etc., tbat 
leave a stain. For wiping the fingers after using the 
finger-how}, the napkin that has been in service through 
the meal must be employed, except in the case in- 
stanced above, where fruit vapkius bave been pro- 
vided with summer fruit. 
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-Frock FOR GrirRL FROM 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 16-23 


KITTY Ok NANCY? 


BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 
* Epsom could boast no reigning toust; 
The Terrace wept for pity; 
Kind Fortune said, ‘Come lift your bead, 
send you stately Kitty.’ 
‘She came, she reigned, but still disdained 


The crowd's applause and fancy. 
Quoth tune then, ‘Content ye, men, 
With pretty witty Nancy.’’ 





rg\HE day has gone by for the vers dé 

| société (the more’s the pity, if we could 
write like Praed), and indeed the day of the 
sighing lover, or he who pretended to sigh, 
has effectually passed. To be sure, those 
who sighed and died in verse really lost no 
flesh; they continued on even to a good old 
age. ; 

3ut the moral remains, and the men of 
those days have their prototypes in this, with 
a difference—they may suffer from those 
wounds which the poisoned arrows of Cupid 
are supposed to make, but they prefer to 
heroically hide their pangs under a mask of 
indifference. The man of the period has 
bravely given out that he is content with 
‘pretty witty Nancy,” with all her caprices. 

Indeed, the world has moved on in twenty 
years since Justin McCarthy wrote his ad- 
mirable essay on the English and American 
woman contrasted. The modern American 
girl refuses to be rated (or berated) further. 
We sympathize with her indignation. She 
says, and not unwisely, that if ‘she is dis- 
sected further, it will take away from her 
indefiniteness, her lack of consistency, which 
she regards, as she should do, the best dower 
from Mother Eve.” Who loves a woman he 
can understand? ‘‘ What is consistency?” 
says Oscar Wilde. ‘*It is the last refuge of 
the commonplace.” 

She also says that she ‘‘ will not improve”; 
that the more she is told of her mistakes, the 
more she will go on committing them; that 
she is tired of reading articles which de- 
scribe her, and very tired of being told 
wherein she could improve herself. As an 
argumentum ad hominem, she points to her 
conquests, and asks if ever girl had a better 
chance of a good husband at home (where 
they keep the primest article of husband), 
or of a titled one abroad, if she chooses to 
buy one? And as success is considered the 
criterion of conduct in these days, our young 
pretty witty Nancy has us at a disadvantage. 
Then, as she says, most wisely, ‘‘ it isthe men 
who have helped to spoil her.” There is no 
other such thing in the world as the respect 
in which American men hold womanhood. 
A witty pretty Nancy may walk up and 
down a crowded railway depot in the coun- 
try, looking at the new arrivals and chatting 
with the officials, and every hat will be 
touched, every man will stand aside. If ad- 
miring glances are thrown at her, they are 
accompanied with the rich perfume of re- 
spect. She goes through her gay, laughing, 
innocent youth with safety, and marries, 
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settling down to the most perfect wife- 
hood, never having suspected the nature 
of an insult. Such is her average fate. 

Abroad, she would be considered an 
extremely improper young person if she 
followed out this light-hearted absence 
of self-consciousness. It would injure 
very much the pleasure of a ramble in 
the woods did we suspect a rattlesnake in 
every bunch of ferns; and so when sus- 
picion enters the heart of such a girl, 
no doubt she is angry, annoyed, and 
perhaps shows a defiant temper. If we 
are conscious that we are right, we are 
very apt to be angry if we are proven to 
be wrong, as against our own internal 
conviction. 

The matter of a woman’s behavior in 
public is as entirely a consequence of 
her early surroundings as is her religion. 
She learns both at her mother’s knee. 

And with the great rank and file of 
the American world there is very little 
reverence. Even with a most thorough 
respect for religion, for government, for 
the law, for virtue, there is no reverence. 
That is a quality which comes from hav- 
ing something to look up to. Even the 
wildest communist who has grown to 
hate the king, or who has even plotted 
to kill an emperor, has known it; his 
daughter would have more idea of the 
‘cloistered graces of a secluded educa- 
tion” than the average American had 
ever heard of. 

To look up to the royal family, then to 
the head of the family, then to the mo- 
ther, the chaperon, then to consult ‘* ap- 


reached that apotheosis of self-restraint which 
is called good-breeding. She isa robust plea- 
sure-seeker; she can stand more amusement 
than any other living creature. 

It would here be absurd to refer to Amer- 
ican beauty. It has passed into a proverb, 
and even to the travelled American is a mar- 
vel. These dainty creatures, these sultanas 
from the West, from the land of the sage 
plains and the salt deserts and the mountains 
and the big trees, how can they so combine 
all that Spain and Araby the Blest and Cir- 
cassia and the south of France have been per- 
fecting for so many ages? The American 
woman .is a great beauty. And then her 
fluency and self-reliance in speech! the pow- 
er of being entertaining! As we have ac- 
cused American men of partly spoiling Amer- 
ican girls by treating them with so much re- 
spect, SO DOW We must accuse foreign men 
of the same injudicious petting, by which 
they create that conceit and flippancy which 
they afterward so severely condemn in 
American women. They do so by listening, 
and applauding these fluent talkers, who 
amuse an English dinner party beyond mea- 
sure—these clever girls, who give out the 
fresh original ideas so trippingly on the 
tongue. The ready friendliness of manner, 
that frank and warm cordiality which dis- 
penses with the cold formality of manner, 
all make the society of American women par- 
ticularly grateful to an Englishman who has 
not so quick an intellect, and whose own 
country-women do not take half so great an 
interest in amusing him as do these Ameri 
can girls. 

And hence these tears! It is not astonish- 
ing that the head of 











PROMENADE CosTUME. 
For description see Supplement. 


pearances ” every moment of one’s life, is the 
daily and hourly duty of every English girl. 
One-half of this is left out of the American 
atmosphere. The idea which prevails on 
the continent of distrusting young girls has 
never been instilled into the mind of the mod- 
est and innocent child. She may be ready 
for the forms and ceremonies of a court, for 
the polished etiquette of the best society in 
Europe, but she cannot be reverential. She 
is too independent and breezy. She has not 


pretty witty Nancy 
with all this gets 
slightly turned,and 
that she, thus be- 
lieved in, thus flat- 
tered,and thus list- 
ened to, moved by 
every passing flat- 
terer, from a fa- 
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tigued king to a venerable poet—that she be- 
comes a burlesque of her real self, and per- 
haps with more prononcés manners and more 
deliberate contempt of etiquette than any 
other creature on the globe excepting the 
Shah, invites the satire of Punch and of 
Ouida. 

Now what of stately Kitty? Justin Mc- 
Carthy says that as ‘‘a bright tropic bird 
is to a pigean, so is the New York girl to the 
English girl.” 

This, however, was written twenty years 
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ago, and the modern observer must take leave to differ. 
There is a class of English women so repressed, so formal, 
so self-conscious, that ‘‘ the stateliest Oriental, the most stoi- 
cal red Indian,” could not be a more impassive creature; but 
there is a class quite as independent, quite as full of temper- 
ament, quite as fond of fun, quite as irrepressible, as the 
average American. Of these, it may not be impertinent to 
instance one royal type, who, if she were not hedged about 
by her rank, would deserve all encomiums as the most sym- 
pathetic and entertaining of women. The Princess Louise, 
and many like her, have taken off the reproach of stiffness 
from the modern English. These symbclize movement and 
progress, not an eternal statue of repose. 

Very few English women talk with fluency. They are apt 
to drop the sentence midway and begin another; some of 
them will not or cannot talk at all, even with the most thor- 
ough culture. Of the bookish and literary women of Eng- 
land this cannot be said; but it is quite true of even the 
highest class of the aristocracy, who, while they are admi 
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rably educated, with beautiful voice and accent, are 
hesitating speakers. Of the conventionalities which 
hedge in an English girl, and the narrow life to 
which she is condemned, and of which many of 
them are beginning to speak in no measured terms 
as they emancipate themselves, an American girl 
has no idea. 

The English girl is compelled to refrain from 
doing many things admitted to be perfectly innocent 
in themselves, on the ground that the freedom to do 
them might possibly suggest to evil-disposed per- 
sons that there existed an inclination, or at least a 
liability, to impropriety. 

The French fille is unknown to all save her mo- 
ther and governess. She is a silent shadow. She 
is a great perplexity to any one who is-called in to 
chaperon her, as she may not do anything or go any- 
where; while her friend the American girl may go 
anywhere and do everything. When both are 
married, the American woman, in nine cases out of 
ten, settles down to a very modest married 
life in the discharge of her duties. She 
willingly sacrifices many ~ inclinations; 
while the French woman finds herself mis- 
tress of an absolute freedom, which she 
may render indistinguishable from license 
if she pleases. 

But [ do not believe that the society of 
France is half so corrupt as its own novel- 
ists and playwrights would have us imag- 
ine. A French wife 
in the higher bour- 
geotsie is the most 
helpful to her hus- 
band; she is abso- 


lutely good and 
pure, the best and 


most careful of mo- 
thers. Itis all non- 
sense to say that 
they have no idea 
of home because 
they do not own a 
whole house, as we 
do; they still keep 
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SARAH 


BERNHARDT AS JEANNE D’ARC 


within their appartement the most sacred light on the 
hearth. 

Next to the American women, I believe that they have the 
most perfect comprehension of the word home, with all its 
best traditions. And the average Parisienne is a charming 
talker; she may not be exceptionally well educated, she may 
not have grappled with difficult topics, but she knows a great 
deal of the world she lives in. She is accomplished and 
graceful; and as for her speech, it is cleanly and well consid- 
ered. It is never defiled by grossness; she has too much 
taste. Of course the independence of the American girl al- 
ways astonishes her, and until lately she has not begun to 
understand it. 

I do not agree with the gifted Madame Adam, that French 
mothers object to their sons marrying the well-dowered 
American beauties. I have seen them exceedingly anxious 
to achieve that easy and eider-down existence for the young 
prince or marquis. 

It has been said ‘‘that an English girl asks if a thing is 
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proper; the American girl, if it is genteel.” This is rather a 
flippant attack on a poor style of speech, which I hope has 
passed away. It isa remnant of that primitive misapprehen 
sion of the use of language so dear to our early biographers 

The stately Kitty does appear better at a railway station 
abroad, or in a hotel, or at a watering place, than the lively 
Nancy. Her self-consciousness leads to this most admirable 
result. Kitty is proper, silent, subdued, modest, where Nancy 
may be loud, vulgar, and too demonstrative in public 
Whether it makes her a better woman in the end, who shal! 
say? 

But after much observation of the women of many coun 
tries, the conclusion is inevitable that the freedom of early 
girlhood, the looking upon men as brothers, friends, and 
honorable gentlemen, the being thrown on one’s own good 
sense as a guide, above all, being trusted by father, mother, 
and lover, not being suspected or watched by a ‘‘ black mes 
rour,” or a too suspicious duennpa—that all this has made a 
very noble race of American women, who can be trusted with 
the future of the nation. She may be slightly in need of a 
few hints, but we believe in ‘‘ pretty witty Nancy.’ 


SARAH BERNHARDT AS JEANNE D ARC. 

T was nothing less than essential to the fitness of things 

artistic that Sarah Bernhardt, the most renowned of liv 
ing French actresses, should sooner or later attempt an imper 
sonation of Jeanne d’Arc, the most renowned of French wo 
men in times gone by. Yet so little confidence had she or 
her manager in the devotion tendered by her countrymen of 
the present day to the enduring memory of the greatest hero 
ine of their historic past that the performance was originally 
inter:'-d for production only at matinées, for the benefit ot 
the younger generation, as a sort of theatrical gilding to th 
distasteful educational pill administered to reluctant child 
hood. 

Indeed, Jules Barbier’s play, regarded as a piece of literary 
or dramatic work, deserved no better fate. It can boast of 
no connected plot whatever, and such construction as i 
displays is confined solely to the selection of five of the mos 
characteristic phases of Jeanne’s strange life, which are set 
forth in more or less poetic dialogue, and worked up, as far 
as possible, into effective stage pictures that arbitrarily cut the 
meagre thread of story into five acts. Nor is there any subtle 
development of character to atone for this want of interest. 

Jeanne the modest village maiden, rescuing 
and sheltering in her father’s house the home 
less victims of English forays, overcoming 
the licentious swashbuckler with a simplk 
sickle,and wofully dismissing her rustic love: 
in response to the demands of angel voices 
Jeanne the messenger, detecting by inspira 
tion the weak-minded king who has set au- 
other in his place to deceive her, and rousing 
him with her burning words from his sensual 
sloth; Jeanne the warrior, ruling by force of 
her enthusiasm the half-rebellious aud de 
spairing soldiery, and leading them to tri 
umph upon triumph; Jeanne the conqueror 
bearing the sacred oriflamme of France, and 
kneeling with streaming eyes in the vast aisle 
of Rheims cathedral to thank Heaven for 
Victories vouchsafed to her, what time the 
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king, whom she has raised to his throne, is crowned with 
high solemnity; Jeanne the woman, hapless victim of native 
treachery, repelling with scorn the shameless proffer of life 
at a disgraceful price, and dragging herself fearfully to the 
dreaded anguish of the stake—is still the same dreamy rhap 
sodist, uplifted from the common herd by sights aud sounds 
of mystery and awe, and swept onward to the unseen end 
on the wings of her great mission—is still a mere mouth 
piece for ecstatic declamations and high-flown patriotic sen 
timents. 

To these, in fact, the play is indebted for its instant and 
unforeseen success. Not that they possess in themselves 
any lofty poetic quality calculated to appeal even to alien 
minds, but that to the French nation they carry an inner 
meaning that strikes a sympathetic chord in every breast. 
That Sarah Bernhardt, with the rich melody of her match 
less voice, inspires them with all the mystic glamour, with 
all the thrilling passion that can be breathed into them, needs 
no saying; but it was the words rather than their delivery, 
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the feelings evoked rather than those ex- | 


pressed, that drew all Paris to the Porte St. 
Martin in the spring of last year. 

Nor is the reason of this farto seek. Ever 
since the disastrous overthrow of their ambi- 
tious schemes in 1871 the French nation have 
dreamed of, have lived for but one thing—re- 
venge. ‘To wipe out the stains of victorious 
German feet trampling ruthlessly upon the 
fair face of France, to repay with terrible in- 
terest the humiliation heaped upon her scat- 
tered armies, to wrest back the provinces 
wrung from her as compensation for blood 
poured out, bas always been and still is the 
dearest hope, the highest aspiration, of every 
patriotic Frenchman. To this enthralling 
spirit the longings and achievements of 
Jeanne d’Arc cried loudly in no uncertain 
voice, and her figure, in her habit as she 


lived, moving on to glory even at the cost of | 


suffering and death, became the embodiment 
of France herself prophesying that what once 
had been might be, nay, should surely be 
again. 


Her words were as trumpet blasts, exciting | 


that thirst for vengeance upon a detested foe 
that lies so near the surface of every French- 
man’s soul; and to these, rather than to the 
play, the production, or the actress, each re- 
sponded with a lavish tribute of tearful rap- 
ture and fierce applause. 

MALCOLM BELL. 


GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 
KOCHE OR MOULDED PUDDING, 

A Cuerst-cake Moutp.—Stir to a cream three 
ounces of butter, then stir in well the following 
articles in succession, viz.: the beaten yolks of 
six eggs, three ounces of powdered sugar, three 
ounces of curds rubbed smooth, and the whites 
of the eggs, whipped to a stiff snow, stirred in 
gently the last thing. It may be either baked or 
steamed in a well-buttered mould; then turn it 
out and strew it with sugar. 

A Cream MovLp.—Cream a walnut-sized piece 
of butter soft, then whisk in the yolks of four eggs 
singly, adding with each a large table-spoonful 
of thick cream; then stir in three table-spoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, and the same quantity 
of fine flour sifted. Add, lastly, the whites of 
the eggs whisked to a stiff snow. Butter well a 
tin mould, and dredge it inside with flour. Ei- 
ther bake or steam it. Serve with fruit sauce or 
syrup 

A Cuocotate Movip, No. 1.— Cream two 
ounces of butter with two ounces of sugar, the 
yolks of three eggs, and three ounces of grated 
chocolate, adding last the well-beaten whites of 
the same three eggs. Bake it in a buttered 
mould. 

CuocotaTe Moun, No. 2.—Stir together two 
ounces of butter, three ounces of sugar, four 
ounces of pounded almonds blanched, three whole 
eggs and the yolks of three more, with two ounces 
of grated chocolate flavored with vanilla. Last- 
ly, add the whites of three eggs when beaten till 
Whisk all to a foam, and 
bake quickly in a buttered mould; or put the 
above ingredients into a tin form buttered, and 
then sprinkled with sugar. Steam instead of 
baking it, and serve it with cream sauce flavored 
with vanilla, 


they can stand alone. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggiste in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





Borverr’s Fravorine Exrracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


ZW. Barer & Co.s 
és Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





All Stylish People Dress both 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


: ri _—— 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
| est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
| Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugartre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Ex=q., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 








The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
porces toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 
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IRISH FLAK THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs exclusive property, 
| and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
ors. This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
| is not indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
| obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 
letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tirely dressed! Size round the waist—Size round the 
chest and back taken under the arms—Size round the hips. 








One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 

Needless. Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 

You will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them. 

“ Pearl top” fits most of the 
little lamps; “pearl glass” is 
for “ Rochester,” “ Pittsburgh,” 
“ Duplex,” etc. 

We make a great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 


Talk with your dealer about it. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macuetu & Co, 








“* Masterpieces of Literary Art.” 


THE ODD NUMBER SERIES, 


TRANSLATIONS OF WORKS OF FICTION 
BY FOREIGN AUTHORS ENTITLED TO 
RECOGNITION IN THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN LITERATURE WITH CRIT!- 
CAL INTRODUCTIONS. 








THE ODD NUMBER. 
Thirteen Tales by GUY DE MAupassANT. The 
Translation by JONATHAN STURGES, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


16mo, 


MARIA: 
A South American Romance. 
By Jorce Isaacs. Translated by ROLLo Oc- 
DEN. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


PASTELS IN PROSE. 
From the French. Translated by SrUART MER- 
RILL, With 150 Illustrations (including Frontis- 
piece in Color) by H. W. McVicKar, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


16mo, 


THE HOUSE BY THE MED- 
LAR -TREE. 


By GIOVANNI VERGA. Translated from the 
Italian by MARY A. CRAIG. 16mo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 00. 


MODERN GHOSTS. 
Selected and Translated from the Works of 
various Foreign Authors. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


TALES BY COPPEE. 
Ten Tales by FRANCOIS Coppke. Translated 
by WALTER LEARNED. With Fifty Pen-and- 
Ink Drawings by ALBERT E, STERNER, and 
an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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SYRACUSE 


BAMBOO FURNITURE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of novelties in Bamboo; 
Bed-room Suits, Mantels, Parlor Furni- 
ture, Chairs, &c. 

For sale by all dealers in Furniture and 


| Art Goods. 


For catalogue, address 


' SYRACUSE BAMBOO FURNITURE CO., 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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R.LYON's 


PERFECT 






horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put upiu metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price, 
Address Dr, I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 





BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING. 

















The utmost perfection in the art of Corset Making 
has been reached in our STYLE CORSET, cut 
on the latest French designs, in SHORT, MEDIUM, 
and EXTRA LONG waists. These corseis will sat- 
isfy the most fastidious. Made in Royal Fust Bluck, 
White, aud French Gray, 





The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. 
It is the best made. 
are kept. 


For sale where fine goods 








Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White aud Cream ; 5¥in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N.Y. Boston. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN “ss the BEST 
MILLER BROS. Gurtery C M.F.R.S.°f STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN NN te ers "o Pock ¢ 














a PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 
~~ 





Three alphabets of type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, 
=a ink pad and tweezers ; put up in neat box with full direo- 
tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY 00., New Haven, 





can have smaller feet. Solid 


L A D § E comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 


ple pkg., 10c. The Pedine Co., New York, 


LADIE 





Bend your name and address plainly writ. 


ten on a postal car! for latest terms. 





VAN OBDEN Ov., 22 Clinton Piace, N.Y. 





azevs CROWN > DRESSING 





Invaluable for restoring to their original 
beauty and finish’ Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, Traveling Bags, etc. 
Preserves the leather, at the same time 
makingitsoftand pliable. Alldeaters, 
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How BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally On Fire with IrcHInG AND BURNING 
Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
none but mothers realize. 

To know that a single application of the 
Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 
permanent and economical (because so speedy) 
cure, and not to use them without a moment’s 
delay, is to be guilty of positive inhumanity. 
No greater legacy can be bestowed upon a 
child than a skin without blemish and a body 
nourished with pure blood. 


CUTICURA 


Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies; 
are absolutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to 
scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 

TREATMENT. — Cuticura, the great skin cure, and CuTicura Soap, an 
exquisite skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated 
surfaces, clear the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and speedily restore the 
hair, while Curicura RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and great- 
est of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous 
elements, and thus removes the cause. 


— 





‘* ALL ABOUT THE BLoop, Skin, SCALP, AND Hair” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura RemeEpigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; Cuticura REgsoLv- 
ENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Druc anp CugMICAL CorPorRATION, Boston. 


$ : imples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
Facial Blem ishes, and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood are prevented and cured by that 
most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior 
to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and purity the most expensive of toilet and 
nursery soaps. Zhe only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most facial blem- 


shes. Sale greater than the combined sale cf all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 
















Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
Price List. 


DELSARTE 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 


CORSETS, 













very should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensi 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


CALICO. 


ASK FOR THE 
NEW 
STYLES OF 
WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 


—— ae toa 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Our Special Exhibit for the 
ensuing week will be a large 
Importation of Bengaline 
de Soie, the great Novelty 
of this season, for hand- 
some Costumes, in a pro- 
fusion of the most exquisite 
colorings. 

India, China, and other 
Asiatic Silks in Escurial, 
Floral, Foliage, and other 
Selected Styles exclusively 
owned by us, in Black, 
White, and delicately tinted 
| grounds. 


JAMES McCREERY & co., 
Broadway and 11th St., 


New York. 


SILKS. 


and Dinner Dress Fabrics. 
VELOUTINES, SATINS, 


EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DE SOIE. 
GRENADINES, GAZES, 
CREPE DE CHINE, 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutine, 
White and Colored Brocades and Satins, 


Broadovey HQ 9th dt. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Ball 








Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... 
HARPER’S WEEKLY............ 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......... : 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... ” 


Postage Free, $4 00 
* 4 00 


400 
2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters uaually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





DE of the WES 


pri 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 





CONVENIENCE. 











Trade-Mark. 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 





ARE THE MOST POPULAR 





HERMOSA TOOTH POWDER unites all the requi- 
sites of a pure and excellent dentifrice. 

The best powder in the most convenient and at- 
tractive form. Fragrant, effective, and agreeable. A 
slight pressure on the bottom of the box throws out 
enough powder on the brush for use, Price, 25 cents. 


Because they are 





‘Ohre Ch iceciinks Depluyrs 


LOW IN 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO -THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 





WASH FABRIC 


PRICE, 





The box is patented. 

Ask your dealer for HERMOSA TOOTH POWDER, 
accept no other, or write us and we will mail you sam- 
pleon receipt of price. It will pay you for the trouble. 


| THE TURNER MFC. co., 


3 Greenwich St., N. 


3. 






In 1850 Brown's Bronontar Troones 
were introduced, and their success 
L n relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, 
and Bronchial Affections has been 





This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 


“divug 
8.4409 





unparalleled. Sold only in boxes. 











Price, 25 cents. 


SHOPPING 
pon ermal 
rei erences. 

You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 


than at anything else in the world. Fither sex : all ages. Coste 
ly outfit PRESB. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 

taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
188 A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


ArE Mape or 7HE Purest anp Finest Sick anp tHE Best Quatity or AvstrRaLIAN Woot. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 


All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


‘ 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


Cutie: As € 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








| 
} 
| 
| 
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Le Boutillier Bros. 
lAth St., 


Bet. Union Square and Fifth Avenue, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 








Ln their new building, are offering a series 
of spectal attractions in Spring Goods. 
DRESS CoOobDSsS, 

SOc, 75e., $4.00, $1.25. 
INDIA SILKS, 
88c., 50c., 79c., 98c. 
WASH FABRICS, 
10c. to 5c. 


New spring catalogue, now in press, mailed free 
on application. 


4th Street, New York. 











The 


se Diagow” 


TRADE MARIC 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 
Lace Effects in great variety, 
WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


. po — 
Sold only under above Grade-Marh 


Gibson's 
Starlight and Sunshine. 


STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND 
SUNSHINE. Written and IIlus- 
trated by WILLIAM HAMILTON 
GIBSON. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Gilt Edges, $3.50. 


Mr. Gibson, as an essayist, is a combination 
of Thoreau and Ruskin,-with an occasional 
reminiscence of Richard Jeffries. In this vol- 
ume he introduces some novel and interesting 


night studies of flowers, illustrating the noc- 
turnal habits of the familiar varieties, and ex- 
hibiting the results of a curiously minute inves- 
tigation under somewhat difficult conditions. 
‘ The art in his book is not less admirable 
than the natural history, and so much have the 
publishers contributed to the proper setting 
forth of both text and illustrations as to make 
the work one of the prettiest and most pleasing 
books of the season.—V. Y. 7ribune. 





OTHER WORKS BY W. HAMILTON GIBSON 


Happy Hunting-Grounds. A Tribute to 
the Woods and Fields. Illustrated by the 
Author, 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, 
$7.50. (/n a Box.) 


Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in 
New England. Illustrated by the Author. 
4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. 
(Jn a Box.) 


Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New Eng- 
land Year. Illustrated by the Author. 4to, 
Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/n 
a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 


Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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THE INEVITABLE. 
I .ert the Knickervanner Clab 
some seven years ago, 
Because they’d there a Gallic cub 
Who, stalking to and fro, 
Presided o'er the restanrant— 
A proud and haughty wight, 
Whose eye my timid soul did daunt 
And spoiled my appetite. 


I joined the Hoki-Pokeyites, 
And for a single year 

Enjoyed my dinners and my rights 
Without a moment's fear, 

, to my horror, one bright day 
I felt a sudden chill: 

There was that waiter with his tray, 
His sneer, and haughty frill 


rhat night I penned a letter to 
The secretary—Brown— 

And said, with much regret and rue, 
I had to move from town, 

Aud therefore begged therewith to say 
It was my fell intent 

My yearly dues no more to pay, 
Devoting them to rent. 


I then got in a circle where 
hey had no restaurant 

I knew they had no waiters there 
Ihe timid soul to haunt. 

But hardly had I entered here— 
A fact I much deplore— 

They bired that smug-faced cavalict 
To wait upon the door. 


The same expression on his face 
Of haughty, proud contempt 

For me and all of my poor race— 
Not one of us exempt. 

He neither smiled nor spake a word, 
As far as I could learn; 

His nose, that made me feel absurd, 
Still took an upward turn. 


At last, in utter recklessness, 
I changed my mode of life, 
To rid myself of my distress, 
And took a lovely wife. 
“I'll dine at home,” said I, with glee, 
‘Where he'll ne'er penetrate ; 
I'll live the coming years all free 
Of him I fear and bate.” 


Alas! when we had settled down 
Upon the Avenue, 
My wife, to cut a shine in town 
Engaged a retinue; 
And when I reached my home last night 
Without my front-door key, 
I rang the bell.... Oh, horrid plight! 
The butler new was he! 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 
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MISS HARTLY. “VERY, VERY SWEET INDEED! Is IT YOUR OWN ARRANGEMENT? 
I SCORED THE PEDALLING.” 


THE PROFESSOR. 





AN UNFORTUNATE 


ARRANGEMENT 


“MRs. PINKERTON DECLINED TO RECEIVE AT THE CHARITY THIS WINTER.” 


“So 1 HEARD. WHAT WAS THE REASON ?” 


“WHY, LAST YEAR ON THE ENGRAVED CARDS THEY HAD HER NAME AT THE HEAD OF THE 


LIST, AND 
OF SENIORITY.” 


| ee iz! 
pT ga 


—~ a 


AN APPROPRIATE MESSENGER. 


TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. “‘HERE! WE DON'T sEND 
PIGEON-ENGLISH.”’ 
JOHN. “ ALLEE LIGHT. ME SEND IT BY CALLIAL (CaAR- 





THE MANAGERS SAID AFTERWARD THAT PRECEDENCE WAS ARRANGED ON THE BASIS 


VERY TRUE. 

“Please, sir, 1 am starving. I've 
had nothing to eat for four days. 
Won't you give me a dollar?” 

“A-dollar? That's a good deal, 
isn't it?” 

** Not to keep a man alive for four 
days, your Honor.” 

a 

“T was very much surprised to 
hear that you are not the son of Mr. 
Barrows.” 

“No; I was left on his door-step 
when I was a baby, and he took me 
in.” 

“You are a sort of step-son, then 2” 

oe 

Aunt Jane (passing fashionably 
dressed lady). “‘Deary me! Where 
can that girl possibly keep her pocket 
in that tight skirt?” 

Bessie. “She doesn’t, I guess; 
there’s room for half.a dozen, though, 
in those big sleeves of hers.” 

ouubenaailipianctingnie 

Cuarriz. “ Dear girl, why will you 
keep me constantly on the rack ?” 

Jenny. “I don’t want to get you 
separated from your hat.” 

—_—@———— 

Creverton. “ Did you get my note 
asking you to dine with me?” 

Dasnaway. “ Yes.” 

Creverton. “Then why didn’t you 
come ?” 

DashawayY, **1 was too hungry.” 





Re 

“I'd like to be a robin,” said little 
Nell; “that is, if I could live home 
with papa and mamma and have all 
the currant jelly and pancakes I 
wanted.” 

Young men seek after novelty, but 
the conservative old man has an ob- 


Satin if 
BAND 8g Ay 
nO” 





A TALENTED COMPOSER. 


*““WELL—LARGELY 


EMINENTLY CAPABLE. 


“They onght to put a new inscription on 
these telegraph, messenger boxes.” 

** What should it be?” 

“You press the button; the boy will take 
the rest.” 

cngbeanaiiiiulldplnes 

Miss Smatrerer. ‘*He didn’t understand me 
when I addressed him in French.” 

Miss Caustique. ** No wonder; he’s a French- 
man.” 

Batert. “ Father, I have lost my place; I'm 
accused of stealing from the wash.” 

O’'Tooir. “ Well, I'll -be hanged !” 

Briverr. “Is that so? We're a poor, unfor- 
tunate family!” Rs 

Woot. “ Why did Bagley fail in his country 
paper enterprise ?”’ 

Van Pert. * He struck a town where the peo- 
ple were all first and second cousins; they knew 
all the news a week before he could get hold 
of it.”’ 

exmecna pease 

Miss Mervitcevx. “* What is the longest word 
in the English language, Mr. Ponsonby ?” 

Ponsonny (promptly). “ Disproportionable- 
ness,” 

Miss Mervittevx (pouting). ‘Do you know? 
Tell me, then, which is the most difficult to pro- 

% nounce ?” 


Ponsonpy, “* When with you. Good-by.” 
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THE TELLTALE CHESTNUT. 

Miss Haventon. “ Monsienr De Luc, pray explain 
yourself. That did you mean by shrugging your 
shoulders at the dinner table when [told them that 
that mot I made was original with me?” 

M. De Luo. “ Ah! mademoiselle did not see. Zat 
was ze great compliment, mademoiselle. Zat was to 
say mademoiselle do not look as ze centenarian.” 

cjrenteisailiiicitient 

“Look here, Mr. Scribe, your paper says that my 
lecture is to be a comic one, and it isn’t 80.” 

“Then, my dear sir,” returned the editor, “ yon must 
make it comic. This journal never makes mistakes.” 
ceeeesnsnitifineninimane 

Gronee. ‘ Chapley is one of those fellows who have 
more money than brains, isn’t he?” 

Jussix. ‘* Yes; and he is not rich, either.” 

i Giiegipee 

“T envy your busband’s jolly way. He is always 
laughing,” said Mrs, Binks. 

“Well, it has ite drawbacks,” returned the other. 
“John laughs so much I can't keep battons on his 
vests."” 





——~_—_ 


“Do you believe in starting a third party?” asked 
old Mr. Dimmick of his daughter's beau, as all three 
sat in the parlor. 

** Weill,” replied the young man, who had not called 
to discuss politics, ‘1 wouldn't have thought of ask- 
ing you to retire; but since you mention it, Mr. Dim- 
mick, I will say that it is the general belief that two 
are company.” 
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QUITE THE REVERSE. 


“Is THIS A CASE OF LONG STANDING, MADAME ?” 


RIER) PIGEON.” jection to “ new wrinkles.” “OH MY, NO, DOCTOR! HE ‘AIN'T BEEN ON HIS FEET FUR NIGH ONTO SIX WEEKS,” 














SUPPLEMENT. 


ddl WINTER FIRE. 
Pg the valley, through the fields, 


The twilight forces rise, 
Day sullenly and slowly yields ; 
Not so the sunset skies. 
A fan-like glow lights up the west, 
And twilight mists of gray 
In robes of red and gold are drest 
Before the dying day. 


Beneath the old Dutch tiles the fire 
Glows like the setting sun ; 

The flames, frail types of my desire, 
Before me leap and run. 

The shadows that in corners fall 
Fade in the ruddy light. 

A ray steals through the darkened hall 
And banishes the night. 


The thoughts of summer days have fled, 
And in the embers’ gleam 

The hopes and joys I counted dead 
Awake as from a dreain, 

Yet they to me are weird and strange, 
Like ghosts of days long past; 

The year has brought a wondrous change, 
The dream I hold will last. 


A dream of youth that will endure 
As days pass into years, 
To hold a purpose high and pure, 
To banish cares and fears. 
Though dreams of old shall rise once more, 
They are not now so plain, 
For life is true; there lies before 
A higher goal to gain. 
Fiave. Scorr Mines, 


RENAISSANCE ORNAMENTATION. 


N the Renaissance period there was great 
variety in the ornamentation of house- 
hold furniture. Sometimes it was to simply 
gild the smooth surfaces, or with inspiriting 


touch bring out in exquisite tints a sketch | . a 
| ing so hard for. 


from nature, or, perchance, lay under tribute 
for their patterns some floral treasure or 
graceful vine, and with delicate tracery create 
‘‘a thing of beauty” not to be marred by 
storms. 

Another much-prized style of adornment 
was inlaying with agate, carnelian, or lapis- 
lazuli—various kinds of marble were used in 
this way—also ivory, tortoise-shell, and mo- 
ther-of-pearl. 


Tray Cloth. 
See illustration on page 150. 


if hos tray cloth is in the Mount Mellick 
embroidery, which is very popular in 
England at present. The ground is white, 
and may be either of fine plain linen damask 
or of coutil. The spray given in full size 
in Fig. 2 is worked across each end in white 
linen floss, the flowers in satin stitch, and 
the leaves outlined in button-hole stitch and 
filled with open feather-stitching. The scroll 
border is outlined in rope stitch (see the 
detail Fig. 8, which shows the manner of 


working the rope stitch); the working thread | 


is caught around the point of the ~ needle, 
which is then inserted, and drawn out over 
the thread, as indicated by the arrow-head in 
the illustration. The fringe is shown in de- 
tail in Fig. 4. The mat is edged with close 
button-hole stitches, which are graduated in 
length so as to produce a notched outline at 
their inner edge. The fringe is knitted sepa- 
rately, and sewed on. Take for it a three- 
fold thread of linen, use steel knitting-nee- 
dies, and cast on four stitches. For the first 
row put the thread over, purl two stitches 
together, put over again, purl the remaining 
two stitches together. In the second row 
the loops are made, for which use a ruler or 
a strip of card-board an inch and a half 
around, putting it at the back of the work; 
put the thread around the bar for a loop, put 
it over the needle, purl together the first 
stitch and the succeeding put-over; again 
make a loop, put over, and purl together the 
next stitch and the succeeding put- over. 
Continue to repeat these two rows. This is 
a useful pattern of fringe, which can be em- 
ployed for a variety of articles by adapting 
the material and the width according to cir- 
cumstances. 


Painted Table Mat. 
See illustration on page 150. 

rE\HIS very effective table mat is executed 

on rich cream-white satin in tapestry 
painting. A working pattern of the design, 
being one-half of the figure which fills each 
corner, was given on the pattern sheet ac- 
companying Bazar No. 4 of the current 
volume, in Fig. 74. The painting is done in 
tapestry colors, which must be laid on very 
carefully, so as not to show a streaked effect. 
It is well to test the colors on a piece of satin 
of the same color and quality as the ground 
to be worked on; if the colors are too thin 
and liable to run, a little dissolved gum- 
arabic may be used to thicken them. Only 
two colors are used, namely, terre d’ Italie and 
vermilion, the former being employed for the 
arabesyues, except for the four leaf-shaped 
ornaments around the centre, which are left 
in white. The central square and the border 
have the cream-white 
material: 
in vermilion. The entire design is outlined 
in gold cord sewed down with side stitches 
of gold-colored silk. The mat is lined with 
white silk, and edged with gold-lace two 
inches wide. 





| (Cradle and Nursery). 


background of the | 
the intervening space is grounded | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IE. COUDRAY'S| 


|. gOUQUE? 
| 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICES | 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
ITS USE INSURES 
fH BEAUTIFUL 

CLEAN TEETH 


CHo1s! 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
| BDELICIOUS SCENT. —LATEST CREATION 
of E. CUTER AS in PARIS 
































plete Ladies’ Guide :—“ Tokology ” grows more 
popular every day!! An agent in Michigan who 
has sold several hundred says: “I love ‘ Tokol- 
ogy’ and am delighted to be in its service, I 
can sell just as well in territory that has been 
gone over.” Mrs. E. J. McElwain, writes: “I 
took forty-five orders in five days last week, 
notwithstanding the storm. I sell ‘ Tokology’ 
because I know I am benefiting the buyer.” 
Mrs Annie Sanderson reports: “I took eighty- 
nine orders for ‘Tokology’ in the last three 
weeks. There is no other book I feel like work- 
Agents who make a regular 
business of canvassing will find Tokology a 
splendid selling book. Prepaid, $2.75, Sample 
pages free. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. | 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


ONE OF NATURE’S REMEDIES. 


For the Complexion. 

Cleanses quickly and gratefully; gives the skin a soft 
and velvety feeling ; prevents chapping and roughness, 
keeps tlie complexion fair and blooming, removes 
Matehen, black-heads, and the shiny, vily appearance 
which is so objectionable. 
Sold by Druggists. Sample (4g cake) mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Mention Harper's Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFC. co., 100 Fulton _ Street, New York. 


Shee ak LURctrAE RENE UERS 
DRINK ; Ee 
Madame Porter’s 
Cough Balsam, 6 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. | 
What Agents say of Tokology. A com- A FOE TO FATICUE. | 
: 


Made from Prime Lean Beef, by 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


—For the complexion and for light 


T0 LADIES. cutaneous affections, Creme Simon 


is superior to the vaseline and cucumbers; it whitens 
and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, Paris; Park & Til- 
ford, N.Y., Perfumers, Druggists, Fancy-Goods Stores, 





In Premiums will be 
given on our Cham=- 
lon Sweet Corn. 
he earliest large 
corn in the World. 
Send for Circular. 
PRICE & REED, 
Seedsmen, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 











For Baby’s Bath. 

‘* Preferable to all others. * * * In removing scurf 
or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 
itching and irritation cansed by chafing, it is beyond 
compare.” — Christine Terhune Herrick 


25 cents per cake. 











For Epicures 

“Delicate and Piquant” best ex- 
presses our Soup Puree of Game 
which needs but a sprinkling of 
croutons to make it perfect. It is) 
a new soup; your grocer may not| 
have it, but will get it for you if| 
you insist. | 

It.is ready for use, needs but! 
warming, and has one point only| 
in common with our 17 other varieties, the care with| 
which it is prepared. 


Green Turtle. Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game. Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, 
Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pear) Tapioca. 


MABK 





First-class grocers keep them. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage. 14 cents. 
Packed in quart, pint and 34 pt. cans, and in 14g pint glass jars. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


92, 94, & 96 West Bway, and 127 & 129 Franklin St., New York City. 


HOME TREATMENT 


FOR LADIES. SOMETHING NEW. 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN PHYSICIAN An easy method that will “Pte to every woman for the 


: epeerveties of health, and the cure of nearly all forms 
of diseases common to women. Used by a prominent specialist i in New York for 20 years with 


__Farucuiare Pree, THE HOME MEDICATION CO. 66 Fie Avones, 
FACIAL- BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
































Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red Prepared 4 a Dermatologist with 2 years’ exe 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ iteh, scars, pit- cetienee. ighly indor by the medical pro- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation ession ; unequaled as a remedy for eczema, | 


Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
3ealp Affections and their tanned sent (sealed) for lWc. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W, 424 St.,N.¥. City. 


worms, ugly | 
a toilet article, | 
and a eure 5 prevuuties of all Zioeanas of the skin, | 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


scelepeed, oily skin, _pimples, Ley 
te. 











PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Ph ? 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agzecah oe 


e to th 
taste. Children take it without objection. By » AL 


CONSUMPTION 





| trating as it ¢ 


| boxed, $1.50, obtainable of any druggist. 





| Assures Instant 


| pamphlet. 
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GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in 


should use 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50 


their. ? 


ouses 





Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
me s signature in blue ink across the label. 





A New Compound from Coal Tar. 





A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


Ww on to Ie Cough unless checked runs for weeks, and in 
pees © leaving effects which last for months, frequently 
proves fata! 

Though. ‘not easily controlled, this new specific will check 
the disease in from six to ten days by the simple process of 
inhalation, and at the same time prevent any danger of it 
being contracted by other members of the household. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 
is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Diphtheria, Croup, 
Yellow Fever, ay Fever, Sore Throat, and all Diseases of the 
Air Passages. mnstantly vaporized in the room occupied by a 
diphtheritic patient it will destroy the germ of contagion, pene- 
does every point reached by the atmosphere. 
The best ‘Antiseptic and Disinfectant. 
safest and simplest method for destroying infection, 


| The 
| purification of the air, and pr poe | the atmosphere. 
| ut 


Vaporizer and Lamp, with a 2 oz. bottle of C resolene, neatly 
Additional Cresolene, 
2 oz. bottle, 25 cents; 4 oz. bottle, 60 cents. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co,, 170 William St., N. ¥., Sole Agents. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1801 


BARRYS 


FOR THE 


Hair& Skin. 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
ekin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
60 Cts. BARCLAY & CO , 44 Stone St, New York. 























EAT EYE BEAUTIFIER. 
Brilliancy, Beauty, and 


THE GR 


Strength to the Eye. 

Positive cure for Bloods hot ind Red and Diseased 
| Eyelids. Eminent Oculists’ examination and samples 
| free at Main Office, 45 EK. 20th Street, New York. Sold 
| by Leading Druggists and Toilet Bazaars. Write for 


Guaranteed positively harmless. 
HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W aDw ARD & SON 
ueen Victoria St., London, Englan Wholesale o: 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William st. ¥ 


TOM AND SYLVIA : mK 


HOW. TO LIVE IN STYLE 
mail, 50 cents. New You Kk News Co 


FERINITE zi: 

















, New Yo k. 


Mahogany 1 Finish. 
Can be applied by any one 
Two coats on common 

»od produce a beantiful 


finish ; more attractive than nz ataral woods Jurable, 
economical. Send for circular and ss ample of wood 
finished with Feri to 


nite 
SEELEY BROTIERS, 32 Burling Slip, New York 







_, Skeleton E Bang, 





& »*atented Nov. 15, 1887. 

~ a Pre ather-light, lifelike, 
» f ~ and beaut ful Al- 
= > ways in order, from 

3 B® $3.00 upw ards. Co- 
coanut Balm for the 


Cc omple xlon, 

per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips | and face 

$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for C atalo 3 z 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New. York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying ask, with prep’n 

air Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
sent C.0.D. a: ny where. Send to 
the m'fr for’ Illust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


$1.00 











The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repnisive taste—no after- -coustipation— 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents, 


Sold ~~ all Leading Druggists. 


STHMA CURED! 


iffmann’s Asthma Cure never /ails to give 
a reltef in the worst cases; insurcs pe 


4 per sleep; > wey cures where all others fai. A 
a) trial convinces the most skeptical. Frice, §0 and 
$1. 00, of Se or by mail Sample FEE few 

¥ SCHIFFMANN 


, St. Pa 
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Fig. 4.—KNITreED FRINGE FoR TRAY 
C.iota, Fie. 1.—F uuu Size 


Fig. 2.—EMBROWERY FOR TRAY 
Cuiorta, Fic. 1.—Fuiu Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Drrauw, or Drawn-WorkK AND 
EMBROIDERY FOR TABLE CENTRE, Fic. 1. 
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A TASTE OF THE FINE ARTS.—FrRom tHe Patntine By YATES CARRINGTON 
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ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER. 


Continue 


| from page 139.) 


laundress; afterward she became a dress- 


maker. ‘She lived at first in the cheapest 
and vilest Jane of the Precinct. As for his 
father, the Lord knows who he is. And as 
for the character of his mother—but that has 


been condoned by her good conduct. 
no companion for you, my dear. Why do 
you ask ? 

Itis strange. How can I understand it?” 

‘Tell me, Sylvia, what more has happen- 
eu 

‘This man—the school-master—the man 
who now makes that music—” 

‘Well?” 

He can tell what is in people's minds.’ 

Nonsense, Sylvia! You are dreaming.” 


‘No, I am not dreaming. He can read 
thoughts; he knows what I am thinking 
about.” $ 

‘But, child, he is the school-master and 
the organist only. He is not even a learned 
man. How should he know anything but 
what he has learned in order to teach in 


ol ' 
Listen, 
if you can 

‘Are we all gone mad?” 
via, how should this man 
oes you at all?’ 

Nevill,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ 

knows what is in people's minds.” 

‘What man? The school-master?” 

‘Yes; he has spoken to me; he knows 
what is in my mind. How does he know?” 

‘Sister!’ I repeated, ‘‘ are we all mad? 
What does this mean? How should Archer 
snow what nobody knows except yourself?” 
That I cannot tell you. But this is the 

When did George come home? A 
fortnight ago. Well, it was on a Saturday 
evening. On the Sunday afternoon before 
that day this man spoke to me, and read my 
thoughts.” 

** What? 
ist?” 

‘ Yes—none other. He spoke to me then.” 

‘Go on, Sylvia,” I said, with increasing 
wonder. ‘* What did he say?” 

‘*T was walking aloue in the orchard after 
dinner. I was greatly. disquieted by reason 


S¢ h 
then, brother, and then doubt me 
I replied. 

know 


anything 


that man 


ract 


the school-master? The organ- 


of this dream, which never left me night or | 
, and because, though I must be continu- | 
ally thinking about George, it was with pain | 


day 
and suffering indescribable.” 

‘* Well?” 

‘** You know, Nevill, I never liked the man, 
though I have seldom spoken with him. Be- 
sides, you never liked him. That set me 
against him, perhaps. He has a hard, mo- 
rose face, and he looks revengeful.” 

‘*He bates his father for the injury done 
to his mother, and he hates the world be- 
cause of his own origin and his obscurity.” 

‘Promise me, Nevill, that you will not fall 
into a rage.” 

‘That, my dear, is as it may be.” 

**Nay, promise. I have so much else to 
bear that I cannot endure to think of leading 
you into trouble.” 

** Well, Sylvia, I will do my best. 
are some things— But go on.” 

‘‘T was walking alone there in the orchard, 
and suddenly I met him in the path before 


There 


me. It was just as if he had dropped from 
the skies. He did not offer to get out of my 
way; he stood in front of me as if resolved 


not to let me pass. Then a very strange 
thing happened. When I saw him standing 
before me in the path I felt for him the same 
—exactly the same—loathing as in my day 
and night dreams I felt for George. Why? 
For I have never thought of him except as 
the organist and school-master. He has been 
nothing tome. Why should I feel anything 
about him, either to be drawn toward him or 
to shrink back from him?” 

‘Indeed, Sylvia, I cannot say that I un- 
derstand anything at all in this business.” 

‘He stood before me, I say, holding ont 
his arms so that I could not pass. Then he 
smiled, and said, ‘A change has come upon 
your heart, and loye has turned to hatred. 
Love will never come back when hatred has 
once occupied the heart.’ ‘What do you 
mean, sir?’ I asked him. He smiled again. 
Peay he said, ‘ you can no longer endure 
to think upon him, be content to put him out 
of your mind altogether. Then you will be 
happy again.’ I asked him once more what 
he meant. ‘Surely,’ he said, ‘you know 
what Imean. I know what is in your heart. 
It began about a week ago. It will grow and 
grow until it entirely occupies you.’ How 
should he know this, Nevill?” 

‘Nay, do not ask me. I am bewildered.” 

‘**But that was not all. He went on. He 
said, ‘Sylvia, when love is turned to loath- 
ing, allisdone. The old loveis dead. Time, 
then, to think of new love to be born in the 
ashes of the old. I atm as yet only the school- 
master and the organist. Waita little. Give 
me time. Give me a chance. A splendid 
future opens out before me. You would like 
to be a great lady? You shall. I have had 
my fortune told. You shall if you like.’ 
More he would have said, but I pushed him 
from me, and turned and ran back home.” 

‘Weare indeed all mad together. Richard 
Archer to read your thoughts! But how? 
Richard Archer to dare make love to you! 
Why, Sylvia, if George knew this he would 
cudgel the man to a bag of broken bones. 
Archer offer to make you a great lady!” 

‘ Brother,” she replied, ‘‘ I am possessed — 
1 am sure I must be—possessed of the devil, 


He is | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


and this man knows it. He is perhaps in 

league with the devil. For 
| else can this mean but possession? 
| deed, as you know, | still love George with 
all my heart, with all my soul, and with all 
my strength, yet I loathe to think of him; I 
cannot endure his presence; I would rather 
be pierced with «a sword than feel his hand 
in mine. And just in the same manner—ex- 
actly in the same manner—I loathe the school- 
master. Oh,brother, who will save me? Who 
will help me?” 

I could neither help her nor save her nor 
advise her, because I was wholly lost—I un- 
derstood nothing. I could only promise that 
I would lay everything before her reverend 
godfather, and this promise I never perform- 
ed on account of the trouble that befell my- 
self the very day after. 

Sylvia wrung her hands and sobbed and 
cried. We wept together for the pity of it 
and our helplessness 
afterward, I concluded that she must have 
been mad and dreamed these things; The 
| school-master had not, in truth, met her or 
spoken with her, She must be mad. 

Let us go home, dear,” I said, presently. 
‘You shall sleep the better for telling me 
this. It will prove,” I repeated, ‘* the begin- 
ning of your recovery.” 

Again we heard the music of the school- 
master’s violoncello plainly, as if he had 
opened his window so that we might hear 
the more clearly. The music was like the 
agonized shriek of a soul in torture. 

** Listen!” cried Sylvia. ‘‘Thus I ery 
aloud night and day sam I torn with 
| pain—thus am I abandoned to the torments 
of devils. Oh, brother! it is my very soul 
that cries out, and not music myle by man!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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H FRUIT JAMS, 
English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


MADE 


COCOA 


WITH BOILING MILK. 












BEAUTY. 
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20 GEMSTONES Rockies 


FREE “ive' GREAT DIVIDE. 
STANLEY WOOD, EDITOR. 
20 genuine Gemstoves as a premium to each new 
yearly subscriber. We send you all of these gems: 
Bloodstone. 
Mosaic, tur sieeve-buttons 
Tiger Kye. Montana Moss Agate. 
Petrified Wood. Agaztes, fur sleeve-buttons. 
Green Crocidolite. Green Moss Agate. 
Pink Crocidolite. Agates, (v1 sleeve-buitons, 
Carnelian, Jewel Onyx. Tree Agate. 


Tus Great Diving for FEBRUARY will contain an 
article illustrating over 150 Relics found in the Ruins 
of the Cliff Dwellers, and data of a most thorough 
and costly expedition. An original prize story of 
Western life, handsomely illustrated, entitled “ Flare- 
up,” aud many other illustrated articles of value pers 
taining to the Great West. Sample copy free tu iu- 
tending subscribers, Cut shows a size and shape, some 
ure larger, others are smaller; 
some more de- sirable gems 
for jewelry set- tings. There 
are 20 in all. Each Gemstone 
is honestly worth 50 cts., and some 
cannot be bought for $1.00 each of 
any jeweler, and the total value is 
over $10. You naturally say, 
“Can this be trne?” We pos- 
itively guarantee to refund your 
money if yon are not fully satisfied. Our reason for 
offering this costly preminm is: We must advertixe to 
g't others to advertise with us, and! by this method we 
will have a national circulation quicker than by any 
other method that we know of, ana our conclusions are 
based on facts by trial experiments. You must agree 
to show Tur Great Divine to your friends and induce 
them to subscribe, which will be easy when they see 
your preminm and paper. Send one dollar to- day for 
a year’s subscription and the 20 gemstones, securely 
packed, will be sent, postpaid, same day your order 
s received. Always address 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1624 Larimer St., 
DENVER, COLORADO. 

We have one of the sets of Gemstones and they are 
just as described. The Great Divide fulks ave financial- 
ly responsible. The Great Divide is one of the best 
dollar monthiies in the world, enterprising, and, with 
this iniucement, must in a short time obtain a national 
circulatwn,.—Epitor, 
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‘In she t, everything ig pert: ining to Woman’s Work and 
Woman’s Pleasure treated by such writers as Rose Terry 
Cooke, Mary Lower Dickinson, Evizapetu Sruart Puscrs, 
Karr Upson Crark, Mrs. Joun Suenwoop, Marion Harianpn, 
Jenny June, Manta Pansoa, Espen E. Rexvrorv, Groner R. 
Karr, and ‘Jurinr Corson. 

Every department in charge of a special editor. 

Every article contributed expressly for The Housewife by 
the best talent obtainable. 

0 CENTS A YEAR. 
Special Offer :—'o introduce it into thousands of new 
homes, we offer it 8 months for only 25 cents, if you 
mention Harper’s Bazar. 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., N.Y. City. 
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FINE PANSIES 


usiasn of those who 
5 LTURE, shows no signs of abatement. 
me pee still a better and more magnificent strain 


of , EVE 


NEW GIA 
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to obtain in one packet 
of seed so many distinct strains and ty; 







Each year the number of nove- 
gr 4 added to, and the en- 
make a specialty of PANSY 
This year, 



















RYBODY’'S FAVOR 


NT FANG 


RITE, flower. 

Largest in size, 
verfect in form 
1 inthe world. The in 

ure from three to four 
across, and in colors they embrace 
ost brilliant shades known; and is 


most 
h- 


without question the grandest strain ever 
offered. 


Never before has it been 
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fancy Pansies; and at 
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he Giant 


such a low price, that everybody can af- 


to give thematrial. On Receipt of 
TS. (in cash or stamps), we will 
1 one full-s racket, 100 seeds, of 
SW GL "ANCY PANSY” 


including a copy of our eighty page 


CATALOGUE 


with over 650 illustrations and 2 colored 
plates. The only catalogue published in the 
world illustrating EVERYTHING in Seeds, 


OF NORTHERN 
GROWN TESTED 


PN 


sand Plants TRUE to NATURE. 


Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin Co. 


10 and 12 Bridge Sq., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





WHY 
months, rather than stop and 


dcd.ct the ro cents from first order, it costs a 
— to those sending club orders, ® $1000 cas 


ink what they will want for the garden. 


ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE PaThey ne never look ahead nor think. 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 

t If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vick’s FLoraL. Guive, 
This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. + $200 in cash 
prizes at one of the State Fairs. 
“ade in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 844x10% inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 
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in Says that more than half 
$ come from errors in diet. « 
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Be 5e8 cabanas New York. Write? my boot of proofs FREE 
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‘Music; 


Oc to $1 1105 Send 10c for trial Order, 
ieces at } Vocal or Inst Inst |. Cat’! 
Music Co., 215 
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BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
—— It is better than ever. 
person using Garden, 
ne or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Addgess 
D.M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 





Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-F ood.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. [ts use 





prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofuls, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidentai to the 
| teething period. It is absolutely harmless. 


For sale by leading druggists. Send tw o-cent 
stamp for pamphiet “ Teething Made Easy.’ 
THE REYNOLDS MPG. CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


] ETTEL'S VIENNA WALNUT CAKE, 


Delicious for Luncheons, 
Entertainments, 
Dessert, Etc. 

Well known throughout 
Europe. 

Must be seen and eaten to 
be appreciated by the must 

fastidious. 
Will keep perfectly 
fresh for over a month. 








| Price $1.25, C. 0. D. 


maw Saeage | > | JOHN W. BTTEL, Factory, 257 Spring St., N. ¥. 
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